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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/ 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 





y= is regularly on sale by every first- 





class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveiand, The Helman-Taylor Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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** All they need, but not more than they neea 
to supply their regular customers,”* is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





a tee eS s Ce 


LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


a-2 2 2 ws ee 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








M E. V. NOEL 
IMPORTER AND MAKER OF 
ROBES AND TAILOR GOWNS 

55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 





oy A VICTOIR E” 


The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August 9th, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


? H 3 ao ae oe. 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 


FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 





CTADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 
A C. WEINGARTEN 
° LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 


M. 








WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 


A. IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York 


HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 
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MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
This month school dresses a specialty 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


O A T M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


ISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices, 

Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 
HEODORE. B. DALE 
IMPORTING DRt SSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 





CONSTANT QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
M'*** 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 


10 West 35th Street, New York 


SCHROEDER 





RAMEE, M’ GG’ R 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York 





HATS AND BONNETS 
OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S T O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 4znd St., New York 
E H. FIELDING 
+ MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 











& CO. 


| i oo 2 £ 2 Ss 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


O N 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 


ME. JACOBY 


CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 





ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers. 

W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin, 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 





SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 





YNHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
of allkinds promptly attended to. Goods sent 
C. O. D. when not accompanied by check or 
money order. Nocommissions except on special 
orders. Mrs, Julia Hayes Percy, 18 West 34th St., 
New York. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets, 











TOILET ARTICLES 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLIVE ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone 856 Madison Square. 





EGINNING with the number dated 12 October, 1899, the subscription 


price of 


VOGUE WAS REDUCED TO $3.00 A YEAR 


Single Copies 


- - Ten Cents 


Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 
It is the best fashion paper and subscribing for it is the only way to get its full 


benefit. 


The low subscription price makes it almost as ¢héap to subscribe for a 


whole year as to buy single copies half the year. It costs only, $3.00 to subscribe 
a whole year, but $5.20 to buy single copies at ten cents each/for 52 weeks. 
The mail address can be changed as often as desired. 
Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional opportunity to have the best fashion 
paper regularly at hand by mail at any address every week of the year. 


VOGUE, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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DIED 
Henry.—On 27 Oct., at 139 Madison 
Ave., Guy V. Henry, Brigadier-General 


United States Army. 
* Martin.—On Fri., 27 Oct., at 5 E. 63rd 
St., Henrietta, widow of John M. Martin. 

McComb.—In this city, of pneumonia, 
27 Oct., James J., Jr., son of the late E.C. 
and Annie R. McComb, in the 44th year of 
his age. 

Townsend.—On Sunday evening, 29 
October, at his residence, 344 Lexington 
Ave., this city, Dwight Townsend, in the 
74th year of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Brown-Lentilhon. — Miss _ Florence 
Bergh Brown, daughter of the late Bergh 
Brown, to Mr. Eugene Lentilhon. 

Nicoll-Dudley —Miss Margaret Nicoll, 
daughter of Dr. Henry D. Nicoll, to Mr. 
William Mayo Dudley, son of Mr. Henry 
Dudley. 

Olcott-Van Gerbig.—Miss Edith Ol- 
cott, daughter of Mr. Frederic P, Olcott, to 
Mr. Barend Van Gerbig, of Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

Pauncefote-Bromley. — Miss Lillian 
Pauncefote, daughter of Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, British Ambassador at Washington, to 
Mr. Robert Bromley, son of Sir Henry 
Bromley. 

Whitney-Cromwell. — Miss Agnes 
Whitney, daughter of the late Stephen H. 
Whitney, of Morris Plains, to Mr. Seymour 
Cromwell, son of Mr. Frederic Cromwell. 


WEDDINGS 


Gawtry—Van Rensselaer.—Mr, Lewis 
Brown Gawtry, son of Mr. Harrison E. Gaw- 
try, and Miss Olive A. Van Rensselaer, 
daughter of Mr. Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, 
were married in Christ Church on Tue., 31 
Oct., Dr. J. S. Shipman, the Rev. E. W. 
Donald and the Rev. Anson P. Atterbury 
officiating. Bridesmaids, Miss Eliana Ew- 
ing, Miss Elizabeth Van Rensselaer, Miss 
Jessie Halsey, Miss Mary Marshall Ogden. 
Best man, Mr. René Moen. Ushers, Mr. 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, Jr., Dr. Charles F. 
Collins, Messrs. Edward L. Patterson, Louis 
M. Greer, Walter Alexander, Rowe Brad- 
ley, Jr., Chalover Schley, Frederic A. Juil- 
liard. 

Layng-Spencer.—Mr. James Dawson 
Layng, Jr., son of Mr. James D. Layng, and 
M.ss Vernona Spencer, daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Spencer, were married in St. Thomas 
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Church on Mon., 30 Oct., Dr. Brown offi- 
ciating. Maid of honor, Miss Louise Geer. 
Bridesmaids, Miss Agnes Layng, Miss Adele 
Katté, Miss Annie Gerard, Miss Agnes 
Spencer, Florence Bosshor, Miss Katherine 
Noble. Best man, Mr, Slocum Howland. 
Ushers, Mr. William H. Maclay, Mr. 
Henry G. Sanford, Mr. Alexander M. 
Rogers, Jr.. Mr. Harold Congdon, Mr. 
Henry B. Spencer, Mr. Vivian Spencer. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Cleveland—Homans.—Mr. Charles D. 
Cleveland and Miss Helen H. Homans, 
daughter of Mr. Sheppard Homans, of En- 
glewood, N. J., will be married on Tue., 28 
Nov. 


DANCES 


Sands.—Mrs. Philip Sands’ dancing class 
will commence this year on Sat., 9 Dec., 
and be held fortnightly during the season. 
Patronesses, Mrs. John C. Jay, Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant F, Morris, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs, Leopold Francke, Mrs, Walter C. 
Taylor, Mrs. Louis L. Delafield, Mrs. Sackett 
M. Barclay, Mrs. John Erving, Mrs. Robert 
Dun Graham, Mrs. Charles Huntington, 
Mrs. James Higginson, Mrs. Frederic Good- 
ridge, Mrs. James G. King. 

Tuxedo,—The annual autumn ball was 
held in the ball room of the Tuxedo club 
house on Friday evening, 27 Oct. The co- 
tillon was led by Mr. H. Evelyn Pierrepont, 
Jr., dancing with Miss Edith Canor. 

The favors, which consisted of picture 
frames, heart pincushions, fancy toys, etc., 
were distributed by Mrs. William Kent, 
Mrs. Grenville Kane, Mrs. Frederic Foster 
and Mrs, George Griswold. Present were : 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward C, Rushmore, Mr. 
and Mrs. Grenville Kane, Miss Kane, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Brown Lord, Mr. and Mrs. 
James W. Henning, Mr. and Mrs. Henry L, 
Burnett, Mr. and Mrs. George Griswold, 
Mr. and Mrs. Archibald K, MacKay, Mr. 
and Mrs, Augustus D. Juilliard, Miss Crocker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Foster Carr, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic De P. Foster, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis B, McCagg, Mr. and Mrs, Richard 
Delafield, Mr. and Mrs, George E. Dodge, 
Miss Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Mor- 
ris, Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, Mr, and 
Mrs. P. Lorillard, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, C. Ol- 
iver Iselin, Mr, and Mrs. George L. Rives, 
Miss C. Whiting, Mr. and Mrs, William 
Kent, Mr. and Mrs. W. Rhinelander Stewart, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Murray Mitchell, Mr. 
and Mrs, Amory S. Carhart, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Tuckerman, Mrs. George H. Hull, Miss 
Zelda Hull, Mr. Alfred Seton, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs, R. Fulton Cutting, Messrs. Sumner 
Gerard, Julian Gerard, Colonel Thomas 
Stokes, H. Evelyn Pierrepont, Jr., Richard 
Talbot, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Carey, Mr. 
Edward N. Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. Newbold 
Leroy Edgar, Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Mc- 
Vickar, General and Mrs. F. R. Halsey, Mr. 
and Mrs, Theodore Frelinghuysen, Miss Gib- 
son, Mr, and Mrs. John Greenough, the 
Misses Preston, Mr. George R. Preston, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. Pell, Mr. and Mrs, 
Richard Mortimer, M1. James W. Gerard, 
Jr., Mr. Philip Allen, Mr. Charles Arnold, 
Miss Cora Randolph, Mr. and Mrs, Robert 
McM. Gillespie, Mr. and Mrs. Moncure 
Robinson, Mr, Frederic Kernochan, Colonel 
W. Jay, Messrs, Joseph Minott, Arthur M. 
Goadby, Walter Kemeys, Ailan Robbins, 
Alfred R. Conkling, Mrs. Brambell Gilbert, 
Mr. Fred O. Spedden, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Forsyth, Miss Eleanor Robinson, Mr. Ernest 
Crosby, Mr. Andrew Bibey, Mr. W. Rossiter 
Betts, Mr, and Mrs. Clarence Porter, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. Coster, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick A. Snow, Mr. J. N. Winslow, Mr. 
and Mrs, A, Lanfear Norrie, Mr. Henry G. 
Barbey, the Misses Barbey. Mr. F. A. Juil- 
liard, Mr, Schuyler Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. M. R. Garrison, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. 
Candler, Miss Candler, Miss Beatrice Post, 
Mr, and Mrs. Louis J. Pooler, Mr. and Mrs. 
P. Lorillard Ronalds, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Baker, Mr. George F. Baker, Jr, 
Mr. Goold Hoyt, Mr. A. H. Bagby, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. H. Benedict, the Misses Varnum, 
Mr and Mrs. C. H. Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Fred Pierson, Jr., Mr. G. W. Van Nest, 
Mr. F, Y¥. Yzmaga, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. 
Keech, Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederic Tams, Miss 


Cruger, the Misses Coudert, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Vatable, Mr. and Mrs, Christopher 
Wolfe, Miss Wolfe. 


LUNCHEONS 


Kidd.—Mrs. George Kidd gave a lunch- 
eon at her residence, 853 Fifth Ave., on 
Thursday, in honor of Mrs. John W. Mackay. 
Present were Mrs. William S. Fanshawe, 
Mrs. Frederick D. Grant, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, Mrs. Henry Marquand, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Porter, Mrs. Samuel Thomas, Mrs. 
Frederick Butterfield, Mrs. George L. Gilles- 
pie, Miss Rutherfurd, Mrs. U. S. Grant, 
Mrs. Edwin Parsons, Mrs. George Crocker, 
Mrs. George Gould, Mrs. Benjamin S. 
Church, Mrs. A, Duane Pell, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Fred Neilson. 


MUSIC 


Butt.—Miss Clara Butt will give two song 
recitals on Tue. eve., 21 Nov. and Sat. aft., 
25 Nov., in Mendelssohn Hall, Broadway 
near 40th St. 

De Pachmann.—De Pachmann will 
give two Chopin recitals on Sat. aft., 25 
Nov,, and 2 Dec., at 3 p.m. in Mendelssohn 
Hall. 

GOLF 


Garden City.—The Intercollegiate golf 
championship was played last week on the 
links of the Garden City Club. The eight 
to qualify in the medal play round and their 
scores were : 

Charles Hitchcock, Jr., Yale— 


Ob tina ssaddunses 4355544 6 3—39 
OPPS RPL A Th 444645 § 6 3—41 
POs -idbe hencneetebarsuse: epethes akebe 80 
James A. Edwards, Columbia— 
DOD adie. veaveeaven 4346444 5 4-38 
DRkdvecccetcacsees § § 366546 3-43 
ER, oo tacts Kadai dns CeBeds extnicnabes 81 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Harvard- 
Rss on cecenemboan 34354447 «4-38 
OO tanslee+eenatimane $§ 36555 7 3—44 
WE << CEBU DER) cdunidievcdbins cis caue ios 82 
John Stuart, Princeton— 
itnetesttatevede §$ 3655445 4-41 
Sti tinedeccectntewel $565 3664565 24 
WE. scdapubtiness ccksperensuiakedgsis Jicen 82 
James G. Averill, Harvard— 
ee 4445446464 5 5-39 
BE, ccccncsdceseuess 4545 5 6 § 6 3—43 
WON Ke Gib Seey’ pecuSriedesece ‘Geieneesdda 82 
Percy R. Pyne, 2nd, Princeton— 
PURensead saavedas $45 545 44 5-4! 
ED ccccecrvecssoee 5 5 4646 6 6 3—45 
ddd bs ode beeutehescnndledevetinewecad 86 
E. Byers, Yale— 
EES POF 5 > Bee —40 
SB wee seasse ice 5646645 7 3-4 
a Ee ee 86 
T. M. Robertson, Yale— 
OU .cccccccccsceeH 9 § 7446 GH 
ER,.nscsts csssievesye ©. 6 F146 6B 6 6 Smee 
EE a or ee a eee 86 
Those who failed to qualify were : 
Out. In. Total 
C. Tiffany Richardson, Harvard... 43 44 87 
S. P. Nash, Columbia.............. 43 44 87 


Chester Griswold, Jr., Princeton. ..41 48 89 


W . Wadsworth, Harvard .......... 43 46 89 
Willams BOGE Beiceccscvecccsecss 42 47 89 
Fe Kee CRMs Eb ven sceccciseve 41 49 go 
J. Prentice Kellogg, Princeton ..... 42 49 gl 


George C. Clarke, Jr., Harvard... .45 47 g2 
W. P. Glenny, Columbia.... o% 

John G. Bates, Columbia... 
G. J. Cooke, Princeton... ° 
L. B. Garretson, Princeton........ 46 48 94 

W. D. Dahlgren, Princeton; Lyman 
Rhoades, Columbia; C. R. Henderson, 
Harvard, and W. Lindsley, Harvard, with- 
drew. 

The first rounds, at match play resulted as 
follows: 

First Round—Percy R. Pyne, Princeton, 
beat James A. Edwards, Columbia, 4 up and 
2 to play; Charles Hitchcock, Jr., Yale, beat 
E. M. Byers, Yale, 4 up and 3 to play; John 
Stuart, Princeton, beat T. M. Robertson, 
Yale, 6 up and § to play; James T. Averill, 
Harvard, beat Gardiner G. Hubbard, Har- 
vard, 6 up and 4 to play. 

Semi Final Round—Pyne beat Hitchcock, 
1 up; Averill beat Stuart, 5 up and 4 to 


play. 





In the finals between Pyne and Averill at 
36 holes, the match was so close that it was 
necessary to play 37 holes, which gave the 
championship to Percy Pyne, Jr., by one 
hole, 


The cards were : 


Pyne—Out....5 4565 45 5 4—43 
Averill—-Out..6 3 6745 4 5 5-45 
Pyne—In..... 764665 6 6 3 49—92 
Averill—In... § § 3 6 4 § 6 § 3-42-87 
Pyne—Ouwt....4 3 465 447 4-41 
Averill—Out.. 4 3 5 6 § 4 5 & 4—42 
Pyne—In.....4 6 47 5 6 § 6 3—46—87 
Averill—In....§5 447 § 6 § 7 5—48—g0 
Extra hole—Pyne, 4; Averill, 6, 


Morris County.—The championship of 
the Morris County G. C. was won on Satur- 
day by Henry P. Toler, who made the 36 
holes as follows : 


H. P. Toler— 
Out ..... §$ 367464 6 6—47 
In. 5 678 § 3 6 6 6—52—99 
Out ‘eaevs3+¢t ee 
In.. 5 5 69 6 § 4 4 § §--45—88—187 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Arriving Wed, 25 Oct., 
Mrs. George T. Bliss, Miss Bliss, Mr. Ernest 
Bliss, Miss Anita Bliss, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
T. Bowen and family, Mr. Alexander Leith, 
Mrs. Maturin Livingston, Mr, and Mrs. 
James Mackenzie, Miss Mackenzie, Mr. and 
Mrs, Dwight Collier, Miss G. Collier, Mrs. 
Hamilton Disston, Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. 
Gerry, the Misses Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip N. Jackson and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Hobart Warren, Mr, and Mrs, J. J. 
W ysong. 

Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.—Ar- 
tiving Sat., 28 Oct., Mrs. George Tucker 
Bispham, Dr. C, P, Cook and Mrs. Cook, 
Count Cassini, Russian Ambassador; Mlle. 
Cassini, Col. F. A, Dodge, Mr. Clarence 
Gray Dinsmore, Mr. M, Johnson, Miss John- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Luther Kountze and 
daughter, Sefior José de Limantour, Mexican 
Minister of Finance; Sefiora de Limantour 
and Sefiorita de Limantour; Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph T. Low and daughters, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas McKean, Mr. and Mrs, F. O. 
Matthiessen, Mr. H. C. Nevins, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. B. Platt, Mr, Pierre Rogestvensky, 
Russian Naval Attaché; Mr. Lewis M. 
Rutherfurd, Mr. L, Tiffany, Mr. Arthur 
Wellman and Mrs. A. Wellman. 

St. Louis.—Arriving Sat., 28 Oct., 
Mrs. Vanderbilt Allen, Miss Gladys Allen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Dana, Miss Mili- 
cent Dana, Mr. Louis S. Dabney, Miss Dab- 
ney, Colonel O. H. Ernst, Miss Ernst, the 
Misses Early, Mr. and Mrs. S. K. de Forest 
and daughters, Mrs. T. W. Folsom, Mrs. B. 
F. Goodrich, Miss Goodrich, Mrs, C. F. 
Goodrich and daughters, Mr. and Mrs. B. F. 
Gray, Jr., Senator Hale, Hon. George Kep- 
pel, Mr. Miller Kent, Mr. and Mrs. C. de 
Rhan Moore, Miss Moore, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
G. Morton Maule, daughters and son, Mr, 
Charles R. Muller, Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. 
Porter, Miss Porter, Mr. and Mrs. Horace G, 
Phillips, Mme. Nevada Palmer, Miss Palmer, 
Dr. R. Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Stetson, Miss Stetson, Mr. W. W. Stetson, 
Miss M. E. Seawell, Miss Henrietta Seawell, 
Hon. Sam G. Thompson, Miss Clara 
Thompson, Mrs. F. H. Watriss, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Wickham, the Misses Weir, 
Mrs. Laurence Wells and daughters. 


] SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


He theatre-goer runs a chance of be- 
ing dazzled to satiety between the 
ultra magnificence of Irving’s pro- 

duction of Robespierre at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre and the extravagant splendor of Miss 
Julia Arthur’s staging of More Than Queen 
at the Broadway. ‘The delighted audiences 
that fill each house at every performance take 
occasion to indicate by applause that sumptu- 
ousness of setting is very much to their_ liking. 
The welcome accorded Sir Henry Irving and 
Miss Terry was enthusiastic from box 
office as well as that expressed in recalls and 
applause. The play of the opening night, 
Robespierre. is largely spectacular, but it has, of 
course, a good foundation of stirring and pic- 
turesque melodrama which is presented effec- 
tively by the distinguished principals. 
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The more dazzling plays have not dimmed 
the milder lustred drama by Clyde Fitch, 
Barbara Frietchie, which Julia Marlowe is pre- 
senting at the Criterion Theatre, Not only 
is this capable actress charming to the eye. 
Her flexible, well modulated voice is music to 
the ear, and the undeniable skill with which 
she interprets the play is added to many fact 
by his unusual gift. The play will be popu- 
lar with discriminating theatre-goers wherever 
it is presented, and it is cause for congratulation 
that a play so far above the average in point of 
merit should instantly find appreciation in a 
community which has had so generous a diet 
of imbecility and nastiness. 


A Rich Man’s Son, a translation, was pre- 
sented on Tuesday evening by Mr. W. H. 
Crane at Wallack’s Theatre. In this play 
Mr. Crane has an agreeabie réle—that of an 
illiterate but generous father who has endeav- 
ored to have his son educated in the best 
knowledge of the day. What the boy re- 
quires and how he purposes using his knowl- 
edge constitute the motive of the play. 


The Madison Square Theatre will not 
know Why Smith Left Home after Saturday 
night, when the piece is to be withdrawn to 
make way for others. On 19 November 
Make Way for the Ladies will be produced at 
this house. 


Il Trovatore in English is the opera of the 
week at the American Theatre, and the 
Castle Square Company promise a revival of 
Carmen for the week following. 


On Monday next there will be given at the 
Garrick Theatre William Gillette's dramati- 
zation of Sherlock Holmes, Conan Doyle's 
famous detective story. Mr. Gillette will be 
supported by a competent company. 


A Stranger in a Strange Land, at the 
Manhattan ; Miss Hobbs at the Lyceum ; 
the Tyranny of Tears at the Empire and 
The Only Way at the Garden Theatre con- 
tinue to draw large audiences, and nothing 
but the right of way of other attractions 
booked for these respective houses will prevent 
these various plays from running throughout 
the entire season. 


The Children of the Ghetto, Zangwill’s 
forceful and unique play, has refused to 
verify the predictions of those critics who 
were of the opinion that it would not draw. 
It is doing excellent business, the acting 
of Miss Blanche Walsh and Wilton Lackaye 
contributing not a little to the popularity of 
the play. From present indications it will 
run its appointed course at this theatre to the 
supreme satisfaction of playwright, manage- 
ment and players. 


The Singing Girl, at the Casino, shows 
Miss Alice Neilson in an engaging réle, and 
as the little prima donna is most capably sup- 
ported by such singers as Miss Lucille Saun- 
ders and Eugene Cowles and others, the 
performance, as a whole is enjoyable. The 
Song of the Sword at Daly’s Theatre is filling 
in the time pleasantly until the return to 
town of the Empire Stock Company, which 
(Continued on page v) 
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IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
20 West 34th Street, 
Astor Court Building 


Fine Porto Rico Coffee 


There is no finer coffee than that grown in Porto 
Rico, and its richness and delicate flavor are un- 
rivalled. It can be had only from MRS. JULIA 
HAYES PERCY, 18 West 34th Street, New York. 





1440 Broadway, cor. goth St., N. Y. 


Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic 


SCHOOL. Thoroughly prepares for the stage 
in 6 months, beginning Oct. 16. Student Mat- 
inees. Highest endorsement. Pr spectus. 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHBATCROFPT, Dir. 
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ELIZABETH 
HAWVER 

GOWNS 
FOR ALL 
FUNCTIONS 


TAILOR-MADE 
COSTUMES 
A SPECIALTY 


129 Fifth Avenue 
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MILLER’S 
FALL 
TURBANS, 


WALKING 
AND 
GOLF HATS 


Write for our Fall Booklet. 


AVENUE. 
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LNCLIS/H BOOT MAKERS | 
#GOLD MEDAL PARIS 1889# 


MAKERS OF FINE FOOTWEAR FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


LADIES’ WALKING SHOES, MADE 
APYER THE SAME MODEL AS MEN’S 


STYLE 


RIDING FOR 
SKATING, GOLFING, AND ALL ATH- 


LETIC WEAR, A SPECIALTY 


BOOTS — SHOES 


IN MAKING OUR SHOES WE PAY 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THE 
IDEAS OF OUR PATRONS AS TO CUT, 
STYLE AND FINISH 


COACHMAN’S AND LIVERY BOOTS 


FirtH AVENUE COR. 42ND ST. 
NEW YORK 
Visitors to town may leave their 


(22 orders and shoes will besentthemat _ar9 
their home address when completed. 

















For Home Use 


order a trial case of that superior 
American product, 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 


it stands without an equal as a 
tonic for the convalescent or a 
refreshing beverage for the well, 
Recommended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet. The equal of imported, 
at much less cost, = 

Sold universally in best Clubs, 
Cafés and Hotels, Used in best 
homes, 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, - Rheims, N. f 

















Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers Every where. 

















INTERCHANGEABLE 
MILEAGE TICKETS 








500-mile tickets at two cents per mile, 
good on new York Central and all its 
branches and operated lines, including 
West Shore and branches—over 2,500 
miles of railroad. Sold by all New York 
Central Ticket Agents. 


Fora copy of ** The Railroad and Dictionary,” 
send your address to George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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FEATHE&R-STOCK FARM 
EAST PATCHOGUE LONG ISLAND 
Full particulars upon request. P.O. Box 14 


Noe 


pod. Constablecg 


Lyons 





Silks. 


Faconné Broderie, Satin Soutache, Satin Cométe, Taffetas, Regence. 
White Silks, Brocades and Satins 
For Wedding Gowns. 
Fancy Silk Fabrics and Crépes for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. Plain and Fancy Black Silks. 
Crépes. 


Plain and Fancy Crépes. 


Fancy Velvets for Ww Wraps. 


Broadway cC 


Crépe de Chine, Méteore Gouache. 
Broché and Empire Crépes. 
Velvets. 


Panne and Antique Velvets. 


19 tb Pret Na 








SLEIN SKIN, Food 


PRICE, $1.50. 
Post-paid, 


Health.” 


European Agents 





343 Fifth Avenue, o 


OLEIN 


SKIN FOOD 


Immediately softens 
the skin and removes 
incipient wrinkles. 
The tissues are nour- 
ished and firmness re- 
stored to the muscles, 

| producing a youthful 
contour and freshness 
of complexion. 


An Immediate Improvement Guaranteed PRICE, $2.00. 


James H, Freeman says: 
“ We recommend the Olein Preparations because they are positively harmless and marvelously 
effective  beautifiers, and we bestow upon them the heartiest endorsement of the American Journal of 


Address all Mail Orders and Inquiries to 


OLIVE ROBART, 
op: Waldorf-Astoria, 214 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 
»ROBERTS & CO., 5 Rue‘de la Paix, Paris. 





OLEIN 


WATER 


A delightfully re- 
freshing tonic used for 
removing dust, powder 
or oiliness; indispensa- 
ble after the exposure 
of Summer, as it fades 
freckles and refines en- 
larged pores while 
keeping the skin clear, 
cool and fragrant. 





Post-paid. 


76 New Bond Street, London. 





| $ Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents § 
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BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard for 
Gentlemen. 


ALWAYS EASY. 
The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 


“FRET on every loop. 


Pal 


BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — never 
slips, tears nor unfastens. 
Every Pair Warranted. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sample Pair, Silk 50e, Cotton 
Mailed on receipt 
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Genuine 
Farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“‘gegentiBer dem Bufichs-(plats,” 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery, ** gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz ” 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 
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TRAVELING AND 
STORM COAT 


Our latest London model. 
Waterproof Cloth. (No rubber) 


In stock or to order 
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Hen it is desired to designate a woman 
W as a person of culture, the custom 
of the average speaker is to say of 
her that she speaks several foreign languages. 
What the linguist is capable of saying in any 
of the languages, native and alien that she can 
express herself in, is never noted.. The mark 
of mental superiority, be it observed, is held 
to be mere acquaintance with alien vernaculars. 
That ignorant couriers show an amazing fa- 
cility for assimilating a speaking vocabulary in 
many tongues—being usually much more pro- 
ficient in this regard than the ‘‘ cultured wo- 
man ’’—is a fact not considered, partly be- 
cause it is not generally known among all 
classes of Americans, and partly because it is 
not regarded as having any bearing on the case. 
What there is to commend in a person’s being 
an ignoramus in several languages is not appar- 
ent, but somehow the popular fancy regards it 
as more praiseworthy and a greater achieve- 
ment than to be an ignoramus in one’s own 
vernacular only. 


Rare is the woman who can express herself 
in a foreign language in every respect as well 
as the native does, and more rare still is she 
who puts her knowledge of an alien tongue to 
profitable use. She may read French or Italian 
novels, but of the literary classics of those 
tongues she will remain all her life as ignorant 


‘as she was on the day of her birth. The 


time and money expended upon acquiring a 
smattering of foreign languages reaches an 
enormous total when the whole country is taken 
into account, and to think that except in the case 
of a very small minority all this effort is prac- 
tically thrown away, as the student is in no wise 
advanced mentally by his semi-acquirings ! 
Such waste of effort, time and treasure would 
be sufficiently deplorable even though the ill 
effects stopped at waste, but this misconception 
on the part of educators as well as the public, 
as to the value of a study of foreign languages, 
has had a serious, positive effect, in that it has 
told against the study of English to such an 
extent that Americans, as a nation, are to-day 
profoundly ignorant of their own tongue. 
‘This statement is within the limits of fact, a 
claim that any intelligent person can corrobo- 
rate for himself by merely noting the talk 
that goes on in his hearing, not only in public 
places, but among his intimates and in his own 
home whatever his station in life. If he will 
continue his investigation, he will discover that 
in foreign countries when families or schools 
desire the youth in their care to learn English, 
the foreign parents or the school superintendent 
invariably select an English girl in preference 


to an American tor preceptor. Tried by any 
conceivable test it will be found that the 
American does not know his native tongue 
except to a very limited extent. 


An American girl or woman whose mother 
or other guardian has carefully trained her in 
the proper use of words, through not only dis- 
couraging misfit ‘‘awfuls’’ and ‘‘mads”’ 
and the use of slang, but by enjoining from 
early childhood even finer discrimination in the 
selection of words, and by insisting upon 
proper and careful pronunciation, will find to 
her surprise that whenever she encounters 
Englishmen, if they have been in this country 
for more than a fortnight, they will take the 
first opportunity they car. with civility to make 
personal comments, to praise her use of En- 
glish and to express their surprise at the language 
ignorance of all but a small minority of the 
Americans they have met. The criticism may 
not appear of much moment to the blatant 
American, but as a matter of fact, few per- 
sons are as well qualified as the average 
educated Englishman to express an intelligent 
opinion on the proper use of the tongue most 
Americans massacre, a fact no really cultured 
American would dispute. The home training 
is referred to in this connection, because under 
the systems of education that have prevailed, 
the home circle has been the only environment 
where the proper use of words could be 
learned,the school and college curriculum mak- 
ing little or no provision for the study of the ver- 
nacular. In recent years there has been started 
a movement looking to a raising of the study of 
English from its heretofore obscure status as a 
scholastic activity, a reform that will of course 
affect the schools throughout the country. So it 
is not rash to predict that in a generation or 
two the average citizen will have learned when 
to shall and when to will ; and have grasped 
the true significance of mutual friend, for 
example. It is to be hoped also by that 
time he will have ceased to introduce a con- 
fidential communication with ‘‘ between you 
and I,”’ and have given up numberless other 
linguistic errors which it is his wont now 
habitually to enunciate. In that bye-and-bye 
when the American shall of a truth speak 
English, the average person’s gauge for culture, 
so far as language is concerned, will be an 
ability to discuss the questions of the day 
in all departments of human knowledge in 
fit language, and not as now the partial ac- 
quisition of a knowledge of foreign tongues, 
without knowledge or ability to express 
intelligent opinions in any tongue, native or 
foreign. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


CAR-LOADS OF COLLEGE GIRLS—TUNE OF ‘*GOD 
SAVE THE QUEEN’* THE WORLD'S ANTHEM 
AT ONE TIME—FATUOUS PLEA OF A 
SENTIMENTAL WOMAN — THE 
HAZARD OF SKIPPING PAGES 
ON A NOTE SHEET— 

SPELLING BY RULE FROWNED UPON BY FAC- 
ULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


He western journals a short time ago 
contained prettily written accounts of 
the departure of western girls by the 

car-load for colleges in the eastern states, the 
majority of the travelers being bound for 
Wellesley and Smith Colleges, although 
Oberlin girls filled a car, and Vassar and other 
women colleges had a goodly number as their 
destination. It is the exception for mothers td 
accompany their daughters on the trip east- 
ward, the girls, almost without exception, con- 
sidering themselves as competent to look out 
for their own comfort and safety—a view in 
which their parents and guardians apparently 
acquiesce. Daily, for nearly a week before 
the beginning of the college term, heavily girl- 
laden trains pulled out of western towns and 
cities and raced eastward. Railway stations, 
an hour before train time, presented an ani- 
mated and pretty sight as the young contingent 
thronged the waiting-rooms and platforms, not 
only the outgoing girls but their brothers and 
their young men acquaintances helping to swell 
the throng of youth. What, indeed, would 
the Massachusetts fathers, of a century ago say 
to the boys speeding girls on to college in such 
fashion—those forefathers who objected to girls 
obtaining even a common school education 
because ‘* they would get to know more than 
we do*’? Prophetic souls ! that is precisely 
what has happened ; but the boys and men of 
this generation bid them Godspeed and pay 
their college bills. 


* 
* * 


Among ‘silly season *’ discussions was that 
devoted to another attempt at discovering the 
origin of «* God Save the Queen.”’ The mystery 
appears in no wise cleared up, but in the course 
of the correspondence on the subject some facts 
not generally known were stated anew, and 
among these was one relating to the at-one- 
period universality of the tune. About one 
hundred years ago it was the state tune of nearly 
every European country. In Denmark it was 
‘¢ Heil dir dem liebenden’’; in Prussia and all 
North Germany it was ‘‘ Heil Dir, im Sieger 
Kranz*’; in Weimar it was ‘‘ Brause du Freli- 
heit-Sang’’; in Austria it was the national 
anthem until Haydn composed the one now 
used ; in Russia it was the state hymn until 
1833, when it was displaced by the anthem of 
Lwoff ; in Switzerland it is still sung to ** Rufst 
du Mein Vaterland’’; and in Sweden, Great 
Britain and America it is still the state tune. 


* 
* % 
A plea for love which, under the circum- 


VOGUE 


stances was little short of ridiculous, was made 
by a woman member of a club which is dedi- 
cated to the scientific study of life physical as 
well as spiritual. The speaker of the day was 
a woman physician who, in her address had 
referred to the inception of life, and shown how 
it is poisoned by evil at its very beginning, and 
although the views expressed were radical, the 
speaker's facts were unassailable, and her rea- 
soning cogent. In the discussion that followed 
a member, in effect, said that matters were not 
as depressing as they appeared to the speaker, 
and that neither laws nor intelligent analysis 
nor scientific teaching were nearly so much 
needed in the matter of sex relations as was 
love. Taking into consideration that the fear- 
ful aggregation of vice, disease and misery which 
afflict every class inthe community is the result 
of ignorance of the laws that govern human 
life, and that the impulse which it is the cus- 
tom to embellish with the name of love has held 
nearly undisputed sway over human destiny 
for centuries, with the sad results everywhere 
in evidence, a more fatuous speech it would 
not be possible to conceive. The best minds 
of the age are endeavoring by the light of all 
the discoveries in which this generation is so 
rich, to solve some phase of the complex 
problem of life; but here comes along a 
woman who replies to the intelligent speech of 
a cultured woman physician that what the 
world needs for its regeneration is not exact 
knowledge, but a greater exercise of blind, 
unreasoning impulse. 
**% 

Women, asa rule, are averse, apparently, to 
beginning at the first page of a sheet of writing- 
paper and following the pages in their sequence. 
Sometimes the fashion is to begin at page two, 
making that the first page of writing, and the 
one opposite to it the second. Again, the 
first page of the sheet is used as first, but the 
third is made the second, and the real second is 
made the third. Beyond distracting men re- 
cipients of notes, and provoking them to the 
use of expletives, no one dreamed that any 
harm would result from such eccentric prac- 
tices. A recent legal decision affecting an in- 
heritance, shows clearly that, however free 
women may be to skip about in correspond- 
ence, their pens must go conventionally from 
first to second page, and so on to third and 
fourth, when it comes to will-making, else they 
are in danger of having their wills set aside. 
This unfortunate happening has overtaken the 
will of an Isabella Andrews, of Brooklyn, New 
York. The testator made her will ona printed 
formula, the attestation being on the reverse of 
the first page of the folded sheet of the docu- 
ment. The provisions of the will were carried 
over from the first to the third page, but the 
third page was marked page second. The will 
concluded, and was subscribed and attested on 
what really was the second page of the sheet, 
but which was marked page three. The Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the case upheld the 
rejection of the will on the ground ‘that for 
purposes of making impossible spurious inter- 
polations, the courts of the states have made it 
a rule that the will must.be su bscribed at it 
physical end.*” 


**% 

Spelling by rule, usually characterized as 
spelling ‘‘ reform,*’ has received a setback from 
the Faculty of the University of Chicago, 
which has decided that phonetic spelling shall 
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not supersede the method now in vogue. The 
members of the Faculty were unanimously of 
the opinion that a practical phonetic alphabet is 
at present impossible to obtain, Professor 
Paul Shorey going so far as to characterize the 
phonetic system as a fad. The decision seems 
in a line with common sense, for until not only 
all sections of this country but all English 
speaking peoples throughout the world decide 
upon and adhere to a uniform system of pro- 
nunciation it is difficult to conceive how a pho- 
netic system of spelling would result in writing 
that could be universally understandable. 


MEETING PAPA 
A FARCE 


BY MARY DWIGHT 
Characters 
Mr. FrankLin Gopparp, of New Haven, 
an irascible gentleman. 
Mr. MELVILLE SALISBURY BARRINGTON, 
of Virginia. 
Mr. Wm. Nort, friend of Mr. Goddard. 
Miss Marian Gopparp, daughter of Mr. 
Goddard. 
BerTHA, a maid..- 
A POLICEMAN. 
POPULACE. 
Scene I 
MT. DESERT, CLOSE OF SUMMER OF *98 


Iss Gopparp (softly): ‘*Are you sure 
you will not forget me ?*’ 

Mr. BarRINGTON (fervently): «I 
only wish I were as sure of your remembering 
me.”” 

Miss Gopparp : Prove it by coming to see 
menext winter. Besides I want you to meet Papa. 
Too bad he had to leave before you came.’’ 

Mr. BarRINGTON : ‘* New Haven is a long 
way from Virginia, and I can’t often get a 
vacation like this ; but all the same I shall 
surely come.”” 

Scene II 


NEW HAVEN—-HOUSE OF MR. GODDARD— 
THREE MONTHS LATER 


Mr. Gopparp (gazing irately from win- 
dow): ‘* A young man with a huge bag com- 
ing into the yard ! Another one of those odious 
book agents! ‘That's the third to-day ! °’ 
(After listening intently.) <‘* There, Bertha’s 
letting him in. I told her not to allow another 
one to set foot inside the house.”’ 

(Enter Bertha. ) 

BerTHA: “ A gentleman to see Miss God- 
dard.”” 

Mr. Gopparo (fiercely, without glancing 
at the card which Bertha holds): ‘I shall see 
him myself. They always ask for the lady of 
the house. Think they can impose on them 
more easily." (Mr. Goddard rushes down- 
stairs. Discovers Mr. Barrington seated in 
the reception-room. He is surrounded by 
pictures which Miss Goddard has that morning 
taken down to rehang, and which are ranged 
around the floor. ) 

Mr. Gopparp (gazing furiously about) : 
‘No; I don’t want any pictures. It was 
useless for you to unpack them. I never buy 
of any but reputable dealers. (Glancing at 
the pictures with a dim sense of having seen 
them before.) Besides, these are imitations of 
fine pictures which I already have.”’ 

Mr. BARRINGTON (gasping): ‘I assure 
you—I don’t—let me explain.”’ 

Mr. Gonparp: “Oh, I know what you 
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(Continued from page 280) 
want to say. You don’t wish me to buy— 
just to see them. I won't look at them. I 
heartily despise the system of going from house 
to house forcing goods on helpless people. It’s 
an outrage, an 

Mr. Barrinctron: “It’s a mistake, I 
am * 

Mr. Gopparp (his rage increasing): ‘I 
know what you are ; an unmitigated nuisance! 
Here, sir, take your pictures!*’ (Forces them 
into the arms of the feebly resisting Barring- 
ton.) ‘*Noj; you can’t leave them on ap- 
proval. I've been cheated that way before !”’ 
(While speaking, he adds the remaining pic- 
tures to the heap in Barrington’s arms, and 
pushes him, still protesting incoherently, to the 
outer door. ) 

Scene III 
THE STREET IN FRONT OF THE GODDARDS’ 
HOUSE 


Mr. BarrincTon (his arms full of pictures 
and a dazed look on his face): ‘* By Jove! a 
lively reception from a fellow who comes from 
Virginia to call on a girl! Wants me to 
‘meet Papa,’ does she! Can't say I'm so 
eager myself. He seems a trifle too excitable 
for my taste. Nice situation; in a strange 
city with my arms full of another man’s pic- 
tures. Why, I may be taken up for highway 
robbery at any moment. What the deuce 
shall I do with these things? I daren’t face 
that old dragon again.’’ (Looks at the house 
doubtfully.) «Oh, I've got it! If I can 
elude ‘ Papa's” vigilance long enough to sneak 
up on that porch, I'llleave themthere. Some- 
body in the house is sure to find them. (He 
creeps stealthily along the fence in a crouching 
attitude, and in his absorbed watch of the house 
fails to observe the approaching figure of Mr. 
William Nott, till that gentleman seizes him by 
the collar.) 

Mr. Nort: ‘*I’ve caught you, you sneak 
thief! What you got there? Pictures! God- 
dard’s, too! I recognize them.*’ (Shakes him 
fiercely.) 

Mr. BarrincTon (somewhat handicapped 
by his load of pictures, to which he still clings 
desperately) : ‘* Let me go, you fool! I've 
been calling on Mr. Goddard-~’’ 

Mr. Nort (derisively): ‘Calling! you 
look like it. I suppose he gave you those 
pictures as a souvenir of your visit. We'll see 
what Goddard has to say about it.”’ 

Mr. BarRINGTON (with signs of abject fear): 
‘No! No! Mr. Goddard wouldn't under- 
stand. He thinks I am a picture-dealer."’ 

Mr. Nort: ‘*Picture dealer! I thought 
you said you were a caller.”" 

Mr. BARRINGTON : ‘*I was, er—at least I 
meant to be. Oh, let me explain.”’ 

Mr. Norr : **You can explain at the 
police court.” 

(Mr. Barrington hampered by his desire 
to preserve the Goddards’ property from in- 
jury, struggles ineffectually to free himself, 
amid the jeers of the populace, which has 
begun to assemble, and which, by a remarka- 
ble chance, includes the Law.) 

Mr. Notr: ‘*Here, officer, this man’s 
been stealing pictures from this house.” 

(Officer seizes Barrington and drags him, in 
spite of his frenzied struggles, into the house.) 


ScENE IV 
MR. GODDARD'S LIBRARY 
(Enter Miss Goddard. Discovers Barring- 
ton’s card on table.) 


VOGUE 


Miss Gopparp: ** Mr. Melville Salisbury 
Barrington! He here! When did he come ? 
Where is he?”’ 

Mr. Gopparp: ‘*I don’t know anything 
about it. There’s been no one here but a 
picture agent. I kicked him out of the 
house.’” 

(Door-bell rings violently. Excited voices 
are heard in the hall. Mr. and Miss Goddard 
hasten into hall. They meet Mr. Nott and 
the policeman. Between them is Barrington, 
hatless, his coat torn, pictures of all sizes 
grasped firmly in his arms.) 

Miss Gopparp~ ‘* Mr. Barrington!’ 

Mr. Gopparp. ‘* You infernal 

Mr. Nott. ‘‘I caught him just making 
off with ’ 

Miss Gopparp: ‘*Mr. Barrington, what 
has happened ? Why, these are my pictures!*” 

Mr. Gopparp: ‘* Yours !”" 

Mr. BarRinGTON: ‘Let me explain. I 
came from Virginia to call on you, Miss God- 
dard. I was ushered into a room with a num- 
ber of pictures leaning against the wall. This 
gentleman’’ (indicating Mr. Goddard) ‘¢ en- 
tered, mistook me for a picture agent and 
turned me out with these pictures, which he 
thought mine. This gentleman’’ (glancing 
towards Mr. Nott) ‘‘found me _ outside, 
mistook me for a thief and had me ar- 
rested.”” 

Miss Gopparp: ‘‘ How funny! How 
dreadful! How can we ever apologize 
to you? Come in, both of you. But first, 
Mr. Barrington, let me introduce you to 


papa.”” 


” 


(Curtain. ) 


SKIRTS INSET WITH BANDS OF LACE—TRANS- 
PARENT COLLAR-BANDS, SLEEVES AND YOKES 
FOR HIGH NECK FULL DRESS GOWNS— 
IMPERCEPTIBLE JOININGS TO BODICES 
AND SKIRTS—-FRINGED ENDS HIDE 
FLATNESS OF SKIRT BACKS—THE 
REDINGOTE LIKELY TO BE 
MIS-WORN 
TWO CHARACTERISTICS OF WINTER GOWN 
FASHIONS 


O far as forty or fifty model gowns from 
the sanctum sanctorums of Paris makers 
fit one to judge, two prominent features, 

neither of them new, prevail almost universally. 
Ball, dinner and reception gowns, for instance, 
develop one particular motif, and that is that 
skirts are widely inset with bands of lace, cut 
from the piece generally, the design cut out, 
thus forming irregular edges and mingled with 
bouquets of Pompadour faille, inset also, or 
embroideries of paillettes, for they hold a fore- 
most place still. In fact, many odd bits are 
thus inset among these laces, which are in black, 
white, and light beige colors, as well as soft 
yellows. In this way abroad field is open to 
carrying out many effects, based on this single 
motif. 

The low bodices have their insettings in har- 
mony, as well as the high ones. In the case 
of a high neck, however, the lace inset from 
the shoulders up is usually transparent, and 
so is the collar-band, which, with long trans- 
parent sleeves, adds the desired full dress effect 
at once. 


BODICES OF DEMI-TOILETTE GOWNS 


A pretty class of gowns on the demi-toilette 
order are built, almost without exception, with 
yoke empiécements; some are a little wider 
than others, but usually falling on the half- 
low neck line. The collar-bands are attached, 
and in some instances there are long narrow 
vest pieces included. To describe the various 
modes of treatment, or-to give a list of trim- 
mings used would not be possible, as no two 
gown makers produce the same effects or use 
the same materials. Their skill and chic are 
displayed individually. Therein consists the 
great charm of the winter gowns, for neither 
in the introduction of new ideas nor in funda- 
mental changes of skirt or bodice do this win- 
ter’s gown differ from those of the past spring, 
or is the trimming motif of insettings unlike 
that of the summer gown just laid aside. 


BISCUIT CLOTH WITH VENETIAN LACE 


Among the pale fade cloths are ceremonious 
gowns and beautiful ones, in the loveliest pastel 
tints, with insettings of heavy Venetian lace, 
white and écru. These are grand chic. As 
an example, a pale biscuit tone in finest of 
cloth has on its skirt, long and clinging, two 
wide Venetian lace bands, rich and heavy in 
effect, inset in rings separated by an equal por- 
tion of cloth on which are embroideries in 
white silk forming borderings, while the upper 
part of the skirt is embroidered in the same 
silks with an especial design, involving a 
raised motif in fixed places, covered with white 
silk floss. This isa telling and novel idea. 
On the bottom of the cloth skirt, which is 
scalloped and stitched, there is an under finish 
of two flounces of chiffon matching the cloth, 
closely plissé, its soft lines harmonizing with 
the costly laceabove. This charming skirt 
falls above one of heavy white taffeta having 
double plissé flounces of the accordion order, 
so exclusively used on every kind of gown. 

The bodice belonging to this skirt has 
a deep Venetian lace inset in front, then 
rising up transparently into collar-band to 
match wired to keep its place. Silk embroid- 
eries form a fixed bodice design also, while 
the cloth is gracefully draped to the figure be- 
low the lace. Transparent long sleeves of the 
same lace, with a twist edge of blossom pink 
velvet. At the neck in front a wired Louis 
xv bow of pink stitched velvet, and at the 
left a larger onetomatch. The bodice fasten- 
ing is in the back, as most of the high and low 
bodices are made on dressy gowns for ceremon- 
ious occasions. 

These heavy laces can be better treated if 
the front is not open. The joining of skirt to 
bodice is now so imperceptible, the folds of cloth 
so narrow, that to all intents and purposes such 
gowns become a Princesse. 


THE PRINCESSE MODEL 


Princesse gowns, be it said, are much more 
in favor this season, and we shall find them 
much worn by smart women and with great 
elegance. Velvets were never so much to the 
fore. Some women are ordering three for the 
season. So that it goes without saying one of 
them should be, and will be a Princesse, for 
no other style achieves such elegance indoors 
nor does such justice to velvet. 


GREEN CREPE DE CHINE 


The model already described in biscuit cloth 
is enchantingly lovely produced in pastel green 


(Continued on page 286) 
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(Continued from page 282) 

crépe de chine. In place of Venetian lace or 
the heavy quality the finer white Venice lace 
is used over a pale straw color silk, covered 
with tissue of the same shade. A deep green 
silk fringe borders the traine, falling over two 
plissé flounces of mousseline de soie doubled, 
the plissés pulled out around the edge, which 
is another smart touch for traine flounc- 
ings. A green crépe de chine girdle forms the 
belt finish; the short ends having a finish of 
knotted fringe, are tied in a single loose knot, 
and posed on the right of the middle in the 
back. These long or short sashes with fringed 
ends are greatly in vogue, and nothing de- 
stroys the objectionable flatness of the present 
skirt back so effectively and at the same time so 
gracefully.. The décolleté bodice of draped 
crépe de chine, has its insettings matching the 
skirt, with silver paillettes worked-on straw- 
colored silk in medallions. This bodice also 
fastens invisibly in the back and is ornamented 
by groups of small solitaire diamond buttons 
in sets of two pairs, spaced off and criss- 
crossed with pink silk cord. Straps of white 
velvet lie across the shoulders, embroidered in 
silver; half sleeve mousseline drapery below. 
Big bow of Venice lace across the bust décol- 
letage with diamond dragon-fly pinned through 
the centre. 


THE REDINGOTE A SUMPTUOUS GARMENT 


Redingotes are the smartest wear undoubt- 
edly, and after two seasons of hesitation on 
our part we have come to accept them in our 
usual day-after-the-fair style. The long, 
loose sacque back has the seal or cachet of 
being in the utmost hight of fashion, and those 
who have gone about in Paris, where such 
creations are found, will recognize this beauty 
in a cloth of so pale a beige as to be a mastique. 
By means of stitching on a scalloped strap at 
some distance above the bottom of this cloth 
coat, which has a similar bottom finish, the 
effect of a double coat is produced, which 
breaks in happily on the otherwise plain stretch 
of cloth. For fully eighteen inches below the 
cloth edge falls a flounce en forme of the rich- 
est heavy Venetian lace made. As the coat is 
lined with white satin this lace falls separately 
over the lining only, giving when worn a 
peculiar sinuous movement to the figure. 
There is a very high collar faced with the 
same lace, and the cloth sleeves are easy and 
coat-shape, and overlaid by this beautiful 
lace, the tint of which is the very counterpart 
of the cloth. A broad band of sable encircles 
the edge of the collar, and borders the fronts 
their whole length. The fastening is hidden 
under three huge purple velvet bows in front, 
most artistically made from piece velvet, the 
edges being wired both loops and ends. In 
this way bows may be made to retain their ex- 
pression perpetually, and that will secure a 
certain smartness. This superb wrap is a 
veritable chef d’ceuvre, costing many hundreds 
of dollars, but redingotes always were luxur- 
ious affairs and intended for the customs of 
luxurious living so that price is of no conse- 
quence when distinction is the aim. 


BLACK BROADCLOTH VARIETIES 


A new departure is seen in black broadcloth 
redingotes, the long cloth effect being broken 
in upon by bands of overlapping cut straps or 
fitted pieces of cloth with cut edges. Heavy 
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white Irish lace proves their most effective 
trimming on the back of collars as well as in 
facings. An empiécement of this lace trims 
the shoulders, and the fronts are also faced their 
whole length with the same lace. When worn 
they are quite effective affairs, serviceable and 
warm. They are much too showy and much 
too heavy for walking coats, but alas! that fact 
will be no hindrance to those who pay little 
attention to the fitness of their wearing apparel, 
but put on whatever takes their fancy. 


AUTOMOBILE COLORINGS 


All the tailors and gown-makers who keep 
up a tailoring clientele are carrying automo- 
bile reds in three shades. The serge cloth 
gives the most pleasing results, and a light 
strawberry mottled serge is a charming founda- 
tion for black trimmings and black fur. Blue 
mottled effects are attractive and so are dark 
reddish purples. These new serges in reds 
and blues suit the young contingent toa charm 
if made up with touches of white velvet dotted 
with black, and chemisettes to correspond, or 
white cloth cuttings or perforations which are 
so extremely rhodish on everything. 


THE FRINGE IN TRIMMING 


Fringes are more used in an ornamental way 
than as a consecutive trimming. Black taffeta 
bows on colored cloth bodices with their ends 
trimmed with quite a deep black silk fringe 
have a French look in front—over a lace vest, 
forinstance. Cloth flounces are edged with the 
narrow Tom-Thumb variety. Scarf ends and 
sash ends and a variety of ties adopt fringes for 
a finish. On street hats fringe looks tawdry 
and extremely commonplace. In fact fringe 
is out of place in millinery. 


CONTRASTING CLOTH USED ON DRESSY CLOTHS 


Dressy cloth gowns, which are to be the 
forenoon wear as well as those strictly tailor- 
made, have on their bodices, particularly, very 
effective parts brought out by introducing a 
contrasting colored cloth. Inmottled serges 
this answers capitally. A gray serge with an 
almost invisible under thread of green has an 
empiécement across the shoulders in green 
ladies’ cloth embellished with many rows of 
stitchings. Below it, alternate overlapping 
green bands fitted into boléro lines, with finish 
of stitching also, are extremely smart. A 
fitted girdle of green cloth four inches wide 
covered with stitchings, with gold buckle and 
bow of cloth, harmonizes with the upper part. 
Gray serge sleeves have a green crescent- 
shaped epaulette, a very small one, covered 
with stitchings, and a stitched strap around the 
scallop of wrist, which is also a modish way 
to have such a sleeve finished. The skirt is 
plain, tailor-finished with rows of stitching. 
Were the green carried on the skirt, it 
would not be half so smart. A deep peony 
pink granite silk collar-band with a glimpse 
of chemisette is the collar finish, and a very 
becoming one it is. 


How— 


Effective are narrow bias loops of satin, 
silk or velvet, caught down with gold or 
diamond solitaire buttons as a trimming for 
collar band, bodice fronts or chemisettes, and 
how much used on the gowns just finished in a 
French way. 
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(From Our Own Correspondent) 


BEAUTIFUL FLORAL TRIBUTES MARK THE FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY OF EMPRESS ELIZABETH’S 
ASSASSINATION——FRANCIS-JOSEPH RE- 
SENTS THE DISTURBING OF HIS 
LITTER OF PAPERS—THE 
SON OF A PRINCE HAS A 
BEAUTIFUL CHRIS- 

TENING 


Am still trying to shake off the gloom that 

enveloped me with renewed violence upon 

the first anniversary of the death of our be- 
loved Empress, which was celebrated with the 
utmost funeral pomp at the Church of the Capu- 
chin’s here. From early morn until late at night 
the vault of this sacred edifice was crowded with 
people, who had come from far and near to 
place upon the sarcophagus, containing the re- 
mains of Elizabeth and of that of the late 
Crown Prince, magnificent wreaths of flowers, 
and all manner of tokens of respect and re- 
membrance, some of which adopted the most 
touching forms. For instance, there was a 
large heart made of snowy roses, from which 
appeared to fall, like tears of blood, great vel- 
vety crimson petals, the whole arrangement 
being singularly appropriate and excellently 
carried out. The entire portion of the vault 
where the unfortunate mother and son sleep 
their last sleep had been transformed into a 
fairy-like bower of palms and gorgeous ex- 
otics, the fragrance of which was well-nigh 
overpowering, while the ground and the steps 
on which the elaborate and costly outer-shells 
of the coffins repose were loaded with garlands 
of splendor, sent there by the orders of foreign 
royal personages, the chief members of the 
aristocracy of many lands, and by the represen- 
tatives of almost all foreign powers. 

Early in the morning Emperor Francis- 
Joseph, accompanied by his eldest daughter, 
Archduchess Gisela, and by his grandson, 
Prince Conrad of Bavaria, entered the mortuary 
chapel where they were received by the chief 
guardian of the imperial vault. The aged 
Monarch’s face was quivering with emotion as 
he knelt at the foot of his beautiful wife's 
sarcophagus, and the Archduchess sobbed vio- 
lently, nay almost hysterically, under her long 
crape veil. 

It is feared that the reopening of such a 
wound will have been far from safe as far as 
the Emperor is concerned, for although he re- 
turned to Vienna from the Bohemian ma- 
neeuvres looking much better than he had 
done for a long time past, still ever since his 
attack of sickness during the early summer he 
has not been quite himself, and he is so singu- 
larly lacking in care about his health, bolting 
his meals with disconcerting rapidity, riding 
at unearthly hours in the morning, working 
hard at his desk from sunrise till late at night, 
when not in the saddle or attending some pub- 
lic ceremonies, that the gravest concern is felt 
by his entourage as to how long this man of 
iron can keep up so exhausting a course of 
existence. 

A good deal of amusement has been caused 
here by the general cleaning up now in process 
within the private apartments and chancelleries 
of Francis-Joseph. His horror for any med- 
dling with the papers and odds and ends litter- 
ing his tables in his study, private office and 








personal library, is well known, and it is as- 
serted that the apartments named have never 
been completely turned inside out for repairs 
or even for ordinary housecleaning purposes, 
since the Emperor's accession to the throne. 
This of course is considerably exaggerated, but 
still there is some truth in this statement, and 
it is only with fear and trembling that the offi- 
cials entrusted with the internal management 
of the Hof-Burg approached His Majesty for 
the hundredth time, at least, on the subject, sug- 
gesting that both the furniture and the wall 
tapestries needed immediate and most careful 
attention. Somehow or other at last the point 
was gained, and there are grand doings afoot, 
which it is hoped will result in what is called 
‘¢the Emperor's corner’’ being no longer an 
eye-sore to responsible parties, although the 
Autocrat is himself in no amiable mood about 
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this upheaval, he having several times re- 
ferred to it in the strongest of terms, and with 
that impatient frown and rapid beating of the 
foot which are signs unmistakable of his im- 
perial ill-temper. 

A few days ago I received an invitation to 
be present at the christening ceremony of Prince 
and Princess X *s latest born son, and so 
pretty and novel was the way in which this 
greatest of all Christian feasts was carried out 
that I propose to give my readers a short de- 
scription thereof, in case it might come in useful. 

To begin with, the christening took place at 
home, and the ‘entire house was decorated 
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with so great a profusion of white blossoming 
shrubs that, upon entering, the visitor appeared 
to be walking straight into a warm and fragrant 
snow castle, if such a simile be not too exces- 
sive. In the central drawing-room white satin 
draperies, richly embroidered with silver and 
azure, formed a kind of tent depending from 
the ceiling, wd so to speak flowing out of a 








gigantic bell made entirely of white roses and 
white azaleas. These draperies were looped 
up by trails of blossoming creepers, leaving ex- 
posed to view a throne-like piece of exquisite 
ivory carving, nestling amid banks of odorless 
flowers. This specimen ofthe sculptor’s art 
was nothing else but a very elaborate cradle 
of the old-fashioned gondola shape, and it 
contained the new little Christian who wore the 
most magnificent of baptismal. robes, and 
whose downy head seemed but a larger blossom 
of pink white and gold against the lace cush- 
ions upholding it. This baby monarch’s court 
was formed by his three godfathers and two 
godmothers, who stood about him gazing 
with pride and delight at the tiny cherub’s 
vaguely smiling countenance and little pink 
fists, which reminded one of overgrown 
crumpled rose-leaves. On several long tables, 
draped with white velvet and azure gauze, were 
disposed the numerous presents sent to the 
lucky infant, the array being most amusing to 
look upon, for it consisted of a truly comical 





number of gold or silver porringers, goblets, 
milk pitchers, ivory or jeweled crosses and 
crucifixes, exquisitely wrought rattles, neck- 
beads in velvet cases, and a thousand and one 
other dainty little objects, which like all things 
intended for the newly born have 2 quaint, 
graceful awkwardness, touching the heart of 
all young mothers. 

Each invited guest received as a souvenir of 
the occasion a large white satin and blue velvet 
box, containing the dragées (bon-bons espe- 
cially affected to christenings), and a cluster of 
white roses and forget-me-nots tied with silver 
cord, and a little card with the inscription in 
silver lettering: ‘Avec les bénédictions d’ un 
petit Ange.”’ 

Surely nothing could be prettier than such a 
féte, and there was but one opinion on the 





subject of its perfection in every possible way. 
I need not add that it was the Cardinal-Prince 
Archbishop of Vienna who himself officiated 
in the private chapel of the palace, and his 
magnificent attire lent to the reception a great 
added splendor. It matched in richness and 
beauty the begemmed costumes of the Hun- 
garian and Polish nobles present, and made a 
brilliant pendant to that worn by the Papal 
Nuncio, who was one of the most honored of 
the Prince and Princess's guests. 
Baroness Wallsée. 
Vienna, October, 1899. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should encigse 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 


pageand date. Seeillustrations on this page. ] 


F a woman wants to: look smart she 

should be careful of her stocks and neck 
Without much money outlay 
one may purchase well-set-up little models 
that are not like those worn by every other 
Hunt out the shops where designs 
There is a place in town 


toggery. 


woman, 
are originated. 


mingled with white. 


A charming one of the latter description 
Price, 
Some good grays, one yard and a quar- 
When worn 
with a jaunty gray felt hat and frock of the 
same shade, these boas help to make a charm- 
A hand- 
some boa for dressy occasions costs $35, and, 
as you see in the sketch, it reaches far down 
It is made 
of black taffeta with an edging of gauze rib- 
bon; at the bottom a deep silk fringe gives 


was a pale violet fading into white. 
$25. 
ter long, are to be had for $12. 


ing luncheon or forenoon costume, 


toward the bottom of the frock. 


an added touch of smartness. 


this true of the soft grays and the pastel tints, 


The other sketch is also of a hand-made 
cover, which has inlet revers composed of 
squares of narrow insertion alternating with 


flannel, and I am sure the comfort and neat. 
ness of this garment_will appeal to many as it 
did to me. 


squares of nainsook, on each of which is em- 
Price, $7.50. 
Bath robes of fine eider-down are selling for 
They are fastened over at the side 
with large pearl buttons, which is rather a 


broidered a small Marguerite. 
$11.50. 


new idea, 


The little breakfast or tea jacket, shown in 
The so 
fronts hang in two long points, and the back 
falls free from the shoulders to down below 
At the neck is an inverted plait, 
A fascin- 


the sketch, is made of white albatross. 


the waist. 
which gives the necessary fullness. 


For dress trimming, pieces of fringe are 


being imported that have a velvet scallop 


above the fringe; a nice example has the 


velvet in deep crimson and the fringe of white 
silk. On a white silk or cloth frock this 
would look well, The piece was offered for $7. 
One of those useful gauze fronts that are 

adaptable for remodeling bodices costs 
$13.50. 
pure discs overwrought -with jet and stee] 
sequins. For the front of an evening bodice 
it would be particularly good. 





which is fast gaining a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for just such things. Go there the next 
time you want a stock, or jabot, or neck 
dressing of any description. The materials 
are always of the best, and the made-up 
pieces cost no more than in any other shop. 
The two little stocks in the sketch, which 
were seen in this shop, are smart. One is a 
panne velvet in oyster white, stitched with 
rows of black silk entirely covering the collar, 
and at the top is a dainty little ruche of white 
lisse, and at the base a tightly tied knot with 
ends. Price, $2.50. 

Another model is a peau de soie, also in 
white (French collar—that is, without lining 
—simply boned up the front), and trimmed 
with a satin cord that is put on in odd fash- 
ion, Across the front are little frogs of the 
cord, fastening over buttons of deep blue 
glass. The same style stock may be had in 
different colors. The price is $2 each. 

The third is a black taffeta, stitched in 
white, and with little white collar of taffeta 
at the top, stitched in black. One could wear 
this stock with any shirt waist, just as one 
could a black satin ribbon. 

I am glad feather boas are smart again, as 
there is nothing so becoming. Especially is 


More neck finery is to be had in just a strip 
of black velvet with a hemstitched border and 
a black and white fringe at the bottom. It 
is meant to wind twice about the throat, then 
tie in a bow in front with long ends. A 
charming tie on this order is of white liberty 
satin, made of very wide ribbon with a knotted 
white silk fringe reaching around the bottom 
and a little distance up the sides, making a 
square finish, The satin is so soft that it 
hangs in rich folds ; it looks particularly well 
worn with a cloth coat or fur jacket. 

There is nothing more feminine than dainty 
lingerie, and the sketch shows a pretty exam- 
ple of what may be bought without going to 
great extravagance. The little corset cover 
is made of pale blue wash ribbon and Valen- 
ciennes insertion cut just to the waist line, 
and finished with a beading through which is 
run a ribbon that ties in front. Another 
beading that is not so wide extends down the 
front, and a wee ribbon, such as is used 
around the neck, runs through it. The price 
of this corset cover is moderate—only $6.25, 
In thinnest of nainsook and lace, asimilar one, 
only hand-made, may be had for $8.50. 
This is tight-fitting to the waist, finished with 
beading, and has a scant ruffle beneath. 


“SEEN IN THE SHOPS” 
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ating hood hangs over all, and this is lined 
with a Persian figured surah in green and 


purple on a cream background. Revers of 
the surah are quaintly added to the fronts and 
the girdles, which come from under the hood, 
tie in front, leaving a blouse effect. Tassels 
are carried out in the same coloring, and finish 
the ends of the girdle. A narrow fancy white 
silk ribbon outlines the jacket, Sleeves cut 
flowing at the bottom with a turned-up cuff 
of surah. The flare collar is wired, so that 
it stands out in the back very becomingly. 

For a matron there is a love of a tea jacket 
made of black gros-grain. It reaches to the 
waist line in the back, and below the silk, 
and in fact following the outline of the jacket 
is a four-inch black net ruffle edged with 
violet and white fancy ribbon. The collar is 
of net and ribbon and it covers the upper part, 
while net ends tied fichu-fashion hang long 
from the waist. 

A little house bodice that may be worn 
under an outer coat, but still it is not a shirt 
waist, is for sale like the drawing made of a 
pretty pastel blue cotton crépon, polka-dotted 
with white silk, and trimmed with a guipure 
of white insertion with black velvet between 
the double rows. The lining is of thin white 


ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT 


Fancy buttons of all sizes and descriptions 
form an important detail to a frock, and for 
$1.25 there are orange enameled disc buttons 
surrounded by a gold serpent, which after it 
has encircled the button twists gracefully in the 
centre. On a black frock stitched with 
orange or a brown these buttons would look 
well. A gorgeous piece of white satin and 
sequins covered with gold embroidery are 
brought together so as to form a trimming 
which if used with taste would give a striking 
effect. Price, $16. 

The old-fashioned sash ribbons are again in 
vogue and new and beautiful effects are to be 
seen inthem. Pale blue embroidered in but- 
terflies is one conceit, sold for $3.25 a yard. 
Satin with embossed velvet flowers and gros- 
grains in pale tints with large scattered rose- 
leaves and petals, beggar description. Then 
the painted ribbons are en evidence too—all 
these ribbons are to be utilized as trimmings 
and fashioned into many unexpected models. 
A white sash background of point de soie is 
scattered with American beauty roses ; this 
may be bought for $4.50 a yard, the width 
being about a quarter of a yard. 

For men little gun-metal card cases are use- 
ful, and when ornamented with an initial or 
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small monogram they become handsome as 


well as useful. The initials are done in 
rhinestones as small as rose diamonds ; the 
cost is $30. A solid gold chain purse with 
large amethyst sunk in the top is to be had 
for $35. Small crystal hearts as lucky pieces 
or charms are $1.50. The amethyst and 
topaz the same size are $4. 

Handsome is a belt buckle enameled on 
copper by a well-known artist. The design 
shows a beautiful head on a deep red back- 
ground, surrounded by silver flowers studded 
with amethysts. Pear! chains of good-sized 
Roman pearls, perfect imitation, with an 
amethyst heart at each end, cost $20. They 
are worn about the throat and knotted, as the 
sketch shows. 

The newest pocket-books are made of 
suede, in either grays or tans—a good com- 
fortable size to hold easily and with many 
compartments. The flap fastens down over 
a jeweled button, and a buttonhole is worked 
in the leather. 

The small pocket-books that have been so 
much carried lately, made of pigskin, are 
copied in suéde, and the flap fastened with 
either an amethyst, turquoise or topaz but- 
ton set inarim of gold. Price, $5, $6.75 
and $8.75, according to size. 

Large basket work silk kerchiefs in two 
shades or two contrasting colors, suitable for 
men to wear with evening dress, may be 
bought for $7. They are the handsomest 
that I have ever seen. Squares of the same 
material for ties are $4, and as de Joinvilles 
are very good, or tied with one end simply 
folded over the other. I think I was told to 
call it ‘* water fall.” Why, I don’t know. 
It seems rather an absurd name, do not you 
think ? 

Flannel shirt waists are made very well for 
$4.50, and are to be had in a variety of 
colors. 

Spun silk undervests, with elaborate cro- 
chet tops, are selling for 95 cents each. 

A choice piece of glass in the form of an 
ink-pot has a silver gilt top, very large and 
covered with repoussé work of poppies. Price 
only $9.50. 

Ready-made hats, which, with the addition 
of a bird or flower or rosette, will be ready 
for wear, are very pretty, and they may be 
had in any color velvet desired. Those with 
fur bands about the brim and folded velvet 
crowns are $8.75, and are well worth the 
money. Black felt toques laid in folds cost 
$1.95, and these are not at all bad for hack 
hats. 

Patent-leather slippers with very high 
heels, and patent-leather tongue caught with 
paste buckle, are $6.50. At the same shop 
calfskin and patent-leather shoes, and also 
high boots for women, are made exactly like 
aman’s, They are smart in their miniature 
mannishness, and good and heavy for winter 
wear, 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 

Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, has as its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L. is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work. Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


THE TIME I$ PROPITIOUS 


Thank those lovers of animals who have 
responded to my appeal in this depart- 
ment for one hundred League member- 

ships at $1 each. I shall be very glad of ad- 
ditional subscriptions. I have sent personal 
replies to each of the members and I shall 
turn their names and membership fees over 
to the Advisory Board of the League, which 
will keep the members supplied with League 
circulars and such other official matter as will 
be of interest. I hope within a fortnight to 
be able to give the details of a branch of the 
League’s work which is contemplated in a 
neighboring state. It is being projected upon 
a very big scale and it will be a pioneer 





effort that will reflect great credit on the en- 
terprise and intelligence of those instrumental 
in bringing it about. The need is for work- 
ers in every community and never before in 
this country has the time seemed so ripe for 
fundamental and widespread effort in behalf 
of dumb animals, so chat no intelligently di- 
rected effort, however unambitious, nor any 
money contribution however small, but what 
materially helps along the enlightening the 
public as to the requirements of animal life 
or the relief of animal misery. 


THE BOY DRIVER 


A fruitful cause of animal suffering is the 
boy driver that the generality of butchers, 
grocers, bakers, laundrymen and other trades- 
men of this class employ for delivery purposes. 
The youths have had no training in the care 
of a horse nor in the proper method of har- 
nessing, their main ideas being that the 
horse is to be made to go for all he is worth, 
and that he is an inferior creature to be 
** bossed ’* as and how his driver pleases. If 
he manages to deliver his employer’s goods 
and escapes running down pedestrians when 
he dashes recklessly around street corners, the 
boy driver considers himself an expert. If 
the horse had a vote in the matter his nay 
would be so stentorian as to completely wipe out 
the opposite theory. Here is a class in every 
community that, through ignorance mainly, 
inflicts great suffering on poor beasts, and yet 
the world has only just arrived at a point 
where it realizes that it is a disgrace to human 
beings to permit such misery-inflicting igno- 
rance to continue. Much may be done to 
alleviate the condition of tradesmen’s horses 
immediately, if women all over the country 
will only make a point of observing the draught 
horses and reporting to their owners any 
evidences of ill-treatment that they see. As 
has been said in this column before no trades- 
man will run counter to the sentiment of the 
community; he cannot afford to do so, and 
if the latent kindly feeling toward animals 
that most men and women feel were only 
given expression, be it ever so mildly, a great 
revolution in the treatment of animals would 
speedily take place. 


WATCH BUILDING EXCAVATIONS 


The contractors and their drivers who 
clear lots of rock and soil preparatory to lay- 
ing foundations rarely appear to realize the 
hauling possibilities of horses up a steep in- 
cline with the result that single teams are 
made to pull two and three tons of excavated 
matter up very steep grades and to haul the 
heavy load for a mile or more through city 
streets before it is finally disposed of. The 
contractors are not always cognizant of the 
ignorance or positive cruelty displayed by their 
drivers, but as many of the workmen em- 
ployed in building operations are Italians who, 
as a race, are notoriously unkind to animals, 
the horses used in digging foundations almost 
without exception are badly treated. A case 
in point is on view at Seventh Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth Street, New York, where a very 
large piece of real estate, mainly rock, is being 
prepared for building purposes. The heart of 
the animal lover rejoices at the sight of three 
strong, excellent condition horses harnessed 
together which are to be seen either standing 
in the street in readiness to assist the hauling 
teams up the steep grades, or are at work, As 
I have learned to take nothing for granted in 
regard to animals I spent some twenty min- 
utes watching the efforts of a gang of work- 
men to lower by means of chains an enormous 
piece of rock on to another piece nearly as 
large which was ina cart. After much effort 
the pendant piece was placed and secured, the 
combined weight of about three tons imbed- 
ding the wagon in the soil on which it stood. 
The team attached to the cart was rather 
small and only moderately fed apparently. 
When all was ready the three extra horses 
were attached to the cart and the signal given 
to move. A negro driver lashed the single 
team and after much effort on the part of the 
five horses the cart and its tremendous weight 
brought up sharply against a little declivity in 
the sidewalk. More effort, more lashing, 
and the cart was brought into the street and 
headed toward the North River. Then were 
the three horses detached and the team, their 
legs bent under them and every muscle 
strained to the utmost, started with the three- 
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ton weight for Ninety-sixth Street and Hudson 
River, a distance of over two miles, a long 
stretch of which is up grade. The first thing 
to do in a case like this where the contractor 
appeared to have considered the horses as he 
had supplied an extra team to help haul, was 
to notify him of this particular occurrence and 
to suggest to him that such disregard of ani- 
mals would be likely to cause him trouble. 
Furthermore having learned upon inquiry 
where the loads of rock were disposed of I 
walked over the whole route and investigated 
the discharge of the loads on board of vessels. 
I saw to it that my pedestrianism and my ob- 
servation were made the basis of remedial 
work, It is not to be expected that many 
persons will expend as much time and effort 
as I did in this particular instance, but very 
few are the men or women who could not 
spend a few moments watching excavations 
and reporting to the contractor (whose name 
is conspicuously placed on carts and temporary 
tool houses) any instances of inhumanity, 
coupling the report with the statement that you 
have drawn his attention to the matter before 
reporting it to any organization, This should 
be followed up by later inspections of how the 
horses were being used. The lives of many 
horses engaged in excavating for foundation 
have been rendered tolerable by the interven- 
tion of men and women, and I should be glad 
to have this species of activity in behalf of 
animals much more widespread than it is, 
and with a view of stimulating interest I 
shall be very glad to publish letters from 
readers who have worked in this particular 
line. 


CHAPTER BOYS 


The Animal Protective League boy work- 
ers continue their practical efforts in behalf 
of animals, and, although they meet with 
frequent rebuffs, their appeals are not always 
unprodcctive of good results. A little cripple 
among the League boys is especially active in 
animal rescue work, although his physical 
condition is a great handicap. Making his 
way through a street recently, he came upon 
a man going along beating his horse with a 
flat piece of board. The boy was too much of 
a cripple to run out into the street and expos- 
tulate with the man, but he piped up his thin 
voice and hailedjthe man: “Hi! Hi! Hi!’’ 
‘* What’s the matter wid ye?’ answered 
the driver, turning to surveythe boy. ‘* You 
should not beat your horse like that,”’ 
Touched, apparently, by a sight of the child’s 
condition, the man replied: * All right, I 
won't, Paddy;°’ and, throwing the stick into 
a pile of sand, he nodded to the boy, and dis- 
appeared, the horse pursuing his unbeaten 
way. A good sized volume could be filled 
with accounts of League boys’ work for ani- 
mals, and, as new chapters are being formed, 
the sphere of influence is being enormously 
extended. Indeed, it does seem as though at 
last the dumb creature’s hour has struck. 
Will readers bear in mind my ambition to 
have Vogue Auxiliary reach a membership ot 
one hundred at $1 each ? 

Josephine Redding. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


NEGLIGEE GARMENTS 


O woman can be pardoned for wearing 
N a dowdy, unbecoming wrapper nowa- 
days. The ready-made departments 
in shops spare neither ingenuity nor money in 
order to secure the best models, and to follow 
up each season with the latest suggestions or 
designs. From the most expensive affairs, 
which cost $100 or $200, down to the re- 
quirements of the most modest of purses, in 
a variety of fabrics to suit every fancy, surely 
a pretty choice ought to be made. In the 
same way, by the aid of a pattern—and some 
patterns keep up with the newest and smart- 
est things worn, as one will find in Vogue, 
for example—home-made garments can be- 
come as perfect as any. 

But the models most in favor with the 
majority, and the best for selling are the 
Watteaux in their variations, and the Prin- 
cesse. A Watteau may have double plaits 
down the back, and plaits down the front, or 
the fronts may be tucked lengthwise or side- 
plaited, and hang straight from the neck to 


hem, A princesse front with a Watteau 
back is another favorite style, and so is a 
front with an empiécement which starts from 
neck and shoulders, and continues down the 
front in stole lines. A split boléro in the 
back, through which the Watteau plaits are 
seen, and a short boléro front wide apart, 
with lengthwise drapery is also a most grace- 
ful model. 


SUITABLE MATERIALS AND TRIMMINGS 


Cachemires, crépons and plain or figured 
French flannels are for winter use, the mater- 
ials preferred. They give thoroughly good 
service, are light and warm, and the colors 
are charmingly becoming and to suit every 
taste. They are such as to warrant a return 
from the cleaners as good as new. No one 
could ask more, assuredly. 

Every year new trimmings give more or 
less novelty to the old foundation lines, and 
one will find that new parts are introduced, 
which add greatly to the general effect. This 
season stole effects, and two and three over- 
lapping shoulder capes, split boléros, and scal- 
loped tabs set across bust and shoulders have a 
telling prettiness. White guimps are now the 
modish rage—very narrow ones—so that six 
and eight rows make the front and bottom of 
the skirt borders, while yoke lines, stoles, 
etc., are defined by massing these rows close 
together. These white guimps are of silk or 
satin, which makes the contrast all the pret- 
tier. When black trimming is needed, the 
guimps are found easily. 

For instance, one may make a plain blue, 
pink, mauve, Nile green, or yellow wrappers, 
and carry out a yoke line, forming two large 
scallops on either side of the Watteau in the 
back, and the same is repeated in front by 
filling up these spaces with row after row of 
this guimp. Across the top of sleeves have a 
band of eight rows, and a cuff of ten rows, 
and down the fronts a border of five rows on 
each side, with rosettes or bows down the 
centre. 


A USEFUL MODEL 


Very graceful for a slight or a robust figure 
is the following model, which may be made 
extremely simple and inexpensive, or dressy, 
as one may elect, 

To begin—there is a long skirt drapery 
flaring at the bottom, long enough to lie well 
on the ground. It is laid in side plaits at the 
top, and fitted to an under arm boléro, which 
crosses the shoulders in the back, but in front 
meets in a vis a.vis point. This boléro is also 
décolleté, and a Renaissance lace three inches 
wide forms the bordering, the straight edge of 
the lace turned to the outlines of the boléro, 
and this covered with a narrow India silk 
gathered ruching. Where the points hook in 
front, a large chou of the same silk is placed. 
There are a high chemisette and collar-band 
of the silk closely tucked, with addition of 
lace to collar-band. The sleeves are jong, 
tight ones, with lace introduced at the wrists. 
At the bottom of the skirt a ruching of the 
cachemire is doubled. There are invisible 
fastenings among the plaits down the front. 


A DRESS AFFAIR 


To make of this more of a dress affair 
either replace the cachemire with silk, or fit 
up a silk petticoat, with a black or white lace 
flounce onthe bottom. It should be a black 
or a white silk skirt. Add a pair of velvet 
sleeves and a short velvet boléro to match. 
Follow the cachemire skirt plaiting in what- 
ever material suitable, and attach it to the 
boléro, but shorten the skirt so as to have it 
fall no longer than the top of the lace flounce. 
The trimming of boléro and wrist of sleeves 
may be of lace ‘laid on flat or an entredeux 
of paillettes embroidered on white or black 
net, or fur bordering, or motif designs. 

For chemisette use lingerie embroidery, and 
have a collar-band of a paler shade of taffeta 
than the velvet and inset lace on the upper 
half, which must curve high at the sides. If 
this dress robe were for an elderly matron a 
black and white or purple and white combi- 
nation with black lace adjuncts would be 
charming. There are tight silk figured black 
crépons with dot or figure which would plait 
up for the skirt admirably. In searching 
over trunks one sometimes unearths long for- 
gotten silks which could be worked up to 
such advantage. AA little study would enable 
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the material with. 


BATH ROBES 


Bath robes for winter use are the warmest 
when made up of a thick flannel cloth with 
soft fleecy surface. The ground is usually 
white or a pale gray, with an all-over design 
in pink, blue, mauve or cerise. A cord finish 
suffices for the edges. Eider-down is very 
much used, as it commends itself for bright 
coloring, lightness and cheapness, It pays, 
however, when making this material up, to 
line it with veiling either to match or in 
pretty contrast, as pale blue and mauve, or a 
mauve and pale blue. Satin ribbon, wide 
enough to form a double binding one inch 
wide, is the prettiest finish, 

Hoods on the friar‘ order, or double-collar 
capes, one shorter than the other and bound 
with satin ribbon, as well as upturned friar 
cuffs, make a most becoming gown. The 
Kimona model is such a general favorite that 
it goes without saying nine women out of ten 
would want theirs in that style. 

If eider-down cloth is chosen, pearl-gray 
and yellow-fawn are excellent colors, and not 
so commonly worn. Cerise satin bindings 
on the gray, and pale blue or dark leaf brown 
on the fawn, or, for a bit of extravagance, 
white satin ribbons for both, are in the best 
of taste and sure to be becoming. By keep- 
ing watch of the ribbon sales, such bindings 
may be had at half the customary prices, and 
the same is to be said of not only ribbons, 
but many very excellent siiks, cachemures, 
and at certain seasons dress_trimmings, but- 
tons, linings, etc., all of which ‘necessities, 
when judiciously purchased, moderate the 
cost of whatever we are disposed to make up 
at home. 


A MATINEE EVOLVED FROM AN OLD ONE 


An economical method was suggested by see- 
ing lately one of the smartest French matinées 
built of rose-pink silk covered by a white 
figured lace. The effect was charming. A 
taffeta or surah invalid breakfast jacket, no 
longer as fresh as it should be, could be reno- 
vated out of recognition by ripping it apart 
and covering each part with some white lace 
by the piece. By adding a few fresh ribbon 
bows, and making revers or yoke collar out 
of new shirred mousseline or taffeta, and 
by the addition perhaps of a little fregh 
lace, the result will amply repay one for the 
trouble, 


SMART YOKE FOR CREPON MATINEE 


For crépon veiling or cachemire matinées a 
simple but smart model is a boléro yoke pass- 
ing under the arm and not over two inches 
wide at that spot, the line running up in the 
centre of the bust fully two inches shorter 
than the bottom of the line in the back. 
Criss-cross this yoke with narrow ribbons or 
velvet, black, white or self color of material, 
or use white guimp, or the narrowest white, 
yellow, or black lace insertions. Tiny buttons 
on these crossings are effective. A short skirt 
plaited and pressed falls below this yoke. 
Tops of sleeves have a criss-cross to match 
suggestive of an oval epaulette which widens 
the shoulder line becomingly. A wrist flare 
is edged with two rows of guimp. Bow of the 
material with two or three rows of yoke 
trimming on the edge finishes the front. 
High coilar may have horizontal lines of 
trimming, or a continuation of the yoke 
criss-crossing. Befote sewing on trimming 
pencil the yoke lines. Nothing is easier to 
do or more quickly done, and pretty is this 
practical matinée when completed. 

Plain bodices, in good condition, belonging 
to last season’s gowns, look very démodé with- 
out a chemisette or empiécement set in. An 
effective way to overcome that defect is to cut 
down the neck, back and front, into a short 
V, and then have a high fitted collar set in, 
which shall turn up into a round, pointed 
collar-band, and in the back with a slight 
spring, so that the head movement will not 
be obstructed. Use panne velvet slightly 
wrinkled over the surface, or shirred silk or 
velvet, or a bit of Renaissance lace laid 


over some color, or perforated cloth. A 
dozen ways of making this deep collar a 
charming adjunct, are open to those who 
will try. 





AN) WHAT THEY READ ie 


Norse. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


CASHEL BYRON’S' PROFES- 
SION 
BY G. BERNARD SHAW. BRENTANO 


Refreshingly original book, the author 

A of which has dared to treat a sex 
problem decently. In fact, so little 
pathological is the tale, that it is doubtful if 
most readers will detect a problem at all, 
since no Mrs, Tanqueray, or any other variety 
of Magdalen appears in it; nor does any law- 
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which was truthfulness. 
was that Byron had not arrived at the point 
of view attained by the better class of men in 
this age as to prize fighting. Once, the whole 
race, the best men of the day, would have agreed 


with his sentiments. 
an anachronism. 


The fact simply 


To-day, the pugilist is 


mainly by the example of our own lives, by 
each becoming a living illustration of the 
highest culture we know. But what I ask jg 
how is anybody to know that you're an illus. 
tration of culture, You can’t go about like a 
sandwich man with a label on your back to tel] 
all the fine notions you have in your head ; and 


This particular man was an ,instance of you may be sure no person will consider your 


atavism, since he was a gentleman born, but 
developed into what he was because of a flighty, 
injudicious mother, an absurd preceptor, and 
later by environment and opportunity. Ideal, 
physically, with the mental equipment of a 
child, and the moral development of a semi- 
savage, Byron is a fine creature, his limitations 
making him unique, if not exactly praise- 
The chronicle of his doings is ab- 
sorbingu,finteresting, and readers ought certain- 
ly to feel under obligations to the author for 
making so very plain the pugilist outlook on 


worthy. 


A. BINION 


(See text) 


fully wedded husband or wife yearn after for- 
bidden fruit, nor are they yearned after by 
maids or bachelors. In spite, however, of 
this lack of any infringement of the Seventh 
Commandment, the story revolves around a 
sex problem, which the heroine solves to her 
own partial satisfaction. Most readers will 
be likely to regard her as having made a mis- 
erable mistake, but her creator apparently in- 
clines to the belief that her experiment was on 
the whole justified by results. 

The hero of the book is of a type rarely to 
be met with outside of low class sporting 
papers and such daily journals as prostitute 
their columns to chronicling the professional 
doings of those ruffians who use their superior 
strength to maim their opponents. In other 
words, the profession of Cashel Byron was 
that of a pugilist. 

Itis proof of Mr. Shaw’s art that he suc- 
ceeds in investing his hero with charm, and 
this without concealing his defects, but rather 
vy compelling the reader to realize a man 
whose civilization is that of an earlier age. 
For Byron was not gross in his tastes, nor did 
he bully women and children. On the con- 
trary, he had many admirable qualities, among 
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life generally, and on the gloried-in pivfession 
of prize fighting, in particular. Arriving at an 
understanding is always to be desired between 
classes in the community, and now that pugil- 
ism is lifting up its head in the chiefest city 
of the land, it is timely and interesting to 
hear its attempts at justification. 

Introduced at a fashionable reception as a 
joke, by a sporting lord, the pugilist, a 
stranger to the social set in which he was 
thrust, listened to a discourse on The True In 
Art. Disagreeing with what he could un- 
derstand of it, Cashel Byron was so little 
versed in the amenities that he proceeded, 
without invitation, to express his views on the 
instant to the amaze of the conventional com- 
pany, the attention of which he held by sheer 
force of his personality. He ‘seized upon a 
saying of the speaker of the evening, and made 
it his text : 


* * * 


‘* «Executive power,” he was saying, as 
Lydia entered. ‘That's a very good expres- 
sion, gentlemen, and one that I can tell you 
a lot about. We have been told that if we 
want to civilize our neighbors we must do it 


mere appearance preferable to his own. You 
want an executive power, that’s what you 
want. Suppose you walked along the street 
and saw a man beating a woman, and setting 
a bad example to the roughs. Well, you 
would be bound to set a good example to 
them ; and, if you’re men, you'd like to save 
the woman ; but you couldn’t do it by merely 
living ; for that would be setting the bad ex- 
ample of passing on and leaving the poor 
creature to be beaten. What is it that you 
need to know then, in order to act up to your 
fine ideas? Why, you want to know how to 
hit him, when to hit him, and where to hit 
him ; and then you want the nerve to go in 
and do it. That’s executive power; and 
that’s what’s wanted worse than sitting down 
and thinking how good you are, which is what 
this gentlemen’s teaching comes to after all. 
Don’t you see? You want executive power 
to set anexample. If you leave all that to 
the roughs, it’s their example that will spread, 
and not yours, And look at the politics of 
it. We've heard a good deal about the 
French to-night. Well, they’ve got execu- 
tive power. They know how to make a bar- 
ricade, and how to fight behind it when 
they’ve made it. What’sthe result? Why, 
the French, if they only knew what they 
wanted, could have it to-morrow for the ask- 
ing—more’s the pity that they don’t know, 
In this country we can do nothing ; and if the 
lords and the landlords, or any other collection 
of nobs, were to drive us into the sea, what 
could we do but go? There’s a gentleman 
laughing at me for saying that; but I ask him 
what would he do if the police or the soldiers 
came this evening and told him to turn out 
of his comfortable house into the Thames? 
Tell °em he wouldn’t vote for their employ- 
ers at the next election, perhaps? Or, if that 
didn’t stop them, tell °em that he’d ask his 
friends to do the same? That's a pretty exe- 
cutive power! No, gentlemen. Don’t let 
yourself be deceived by people that have staked 
their money against you. The first thing to 
learn is how to fight. There’s no use in buy- 
ing books and pictures unless you know how 
to keep them and your own head as well. If 
that gentleman who laughed knew how to 
fight, and his neighbors all knew how to fight 
too, he wouldn’t need to fear police, nor 
soldiers, nor Russians, nor Prussians, nor any 
of the millions of men that may be let loose 
on him any day of the week, safe though he 
thinks himself. But, says you, let’s have a 
division of labor. Let’s not fight for our- 
selves, but pay other men to fight for us. 
That shows how some people, when they get 
hold of an idea, will work it to that foolish 
length that it’s wearisome to listen to them. 
Fighting is the power of self-preservation ; 
another man can’t do it for you. You might 
as well divide the labor of eating your dinner, 
and pay one fellow to take the beef, another 
the beer, and a third the potatoes. But let 
us put it for the sake of argument that you do 
pay others to fight for you. Suppose someone 
else pays them higher, and they fight a cross, 
or turn openly against you? You'd have only 
yourself to blame for giving the executive 
power to money. And so long as the execu- 
tive power is money the poor will be kept out 
of their corner and fouled against the ropes ; 
whereas, by what I understand, the German 
professor wants them to have their rights. 
Therefore 1 say that a man’s first duty is to 
learn to fight.’ ”’ 
* “ + 


‘* Byron was afraid of nothing except burg- 
lars, big dogs, doctors, dentists, and street 
crossings.”” More surprising to most readers, 
will it be to learn that this pugilist objected 
to most field sports on the ground of inhu- 
manity. 

A brilliantly written original work in which 
beside the hero there are at least three char- 
acters as original as the amazing hero. Cashel 
Byron’s Profession has added to the reputa- 
tionffor ‘originality that G. Bernard Shaw 
has already made for himself. 
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DR. SAMUEL A. BINION 


success in their chosen branch of 

literary work is Dr. Samuel A. 
Binion, whose portrait is here presented, The 
translations that have won Dr. Binion his pro- 
fessional reputation are his accurate and 
excellent renderings of the works of Sienkie- 
wicz. His translation of Quo Vadis sold to 
the number of over seventy. fivethousand vol- 
umes within six months after publication. 
Equally faithful and spirited were the version 
of With Fire and Sword and Pan Michael. 
Dr. Binion is at work now upon The 
Knights of the Cross, an historical romance 
by Sienkiewicz, which has been running for 
two years in the Tygodnik Illustrowany 
(Illustrated Weekly) of Warsaw. 

The translator is a Pole by birth, his native 
town being Suwalki, where Sienkiewicz has 
laid many of his most exciting scenes of With 
Fire and Sword. Dr. Binion’s father was a 
savant and teacher, the son was given a 
thorough training. After his father’s death 
Dr. Binton left Poland’ and studied at the 
Universities of Padua, Breslau, and in King’s 
College, London. After spending eight years 
in London the young man went to Spain, and 
became superintendent of schools in Seville 
and in the Balearic Is!ands. His next move 
was to the United States, where he has since 
lived. Dr. Binion resided in Baltimore for 
several years, and there he engaged in cata- 
loguing the Oriental works in the Peabody 
Museum. He was also attached as post- 
graduate te Johns Hopkins University. The 
year 1895 hespent in California, and while in 
San Francisco Dr. Binion exposed the forgery 
of a manuscript reputed to have been written 
by Maimonides, which Mr. Sutro had pur- 
chased in Jerusalem for an immense sum, 
believing it to be genuine. 

In addition to his studies in history, lan- 
guages, archeology, Orientalia and_ philo- 
logy, Dr. Binion practises medicine, which is 
his chosen profession. His claim to original 
work rests upon Ancient Egypt, or Mizraim, 
two elaborately illustrated folio volumes on 
the art and archzology of the mysterious land 
of the dead, This sumptuous and scholarly 
book received the hearty commendation of 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 


, Mong the translators who have achieved 


NOTES 


Ord Kitchener has just given the Queen 
# an Arab donkey, and the Emperor 
Menelik has sent Ler some beautiful 
zebras, which are now in the London Zoo. 
The keeping of wild animals is growing 
among the wealthy English people, although 
4 private menagerie is a very expensive and 
troublesome luxury. The finest private zoo 
in England is owned by Mr. Rothschild. 
His zebras are especially handsome, and he 
frequently drives them four-in-hand. 


Lord Curzon has just rewarded the trans- 
lator of the sacred Indian epic—The Maha- 
bharata—with a pension. The amount is 
small, but the Indian sages can live on very 
little, so that at least the industrious Pundit 
Kesar: Mobun, having accomplished the 
whole of this stupendous task and found 
himself oppressed by poverty and age, has a 
never-failing stipend. The Mahabharata is 
the longest poem in the world, being seven 
times as long as the Iliad and the Odyssey 
together. It is as crowded with stories and 
legends as the Indian temples are with im- 
ages, 


Lady Marjorie Gordon, the eldest daughter 
of Lord and Lady Aberdeen, will make her 
début this autumn, and a garden party will 
be given at Haddo House, Scotland, to intro- 
duce her to the world. Lady Marjorie has 
literary tastes. When she was only eleven 
she issued a half-penny magazine, called Wee 
Willie Winkie. It was printed in Dingwall, 
and all the staff of this tiny sheet, which was 
six inches by four, consis ed of children. A 
good deal of talent is said to have been shown 
in the selection of material and in its ar- 
rangement. 


Queen Margherita of Italy is an enthusias- 
tic and indefatigable mountaineer. One of 
her favorite summer resorts, being Gressoncy, 
inthe Alps. She determined a few months 


ago to realize her wish of many years and 
build a castle there, and recently the founda- 
tion-stone was laid. The castle is to be con- 
structed in the model of the Court of Lions at 
the Alhambra, and it will stand in the middle 
of a pine forest, surrounded by beautiful gar- 
dens and fountains. The Queen has chosen 
blue and yellow as the colors for her boudoir 
and pale green forher bedroom. Her dining- 
room is to be furnished in English oak and 
Gobelin tapestry. 


EDOUARD ROD 
oO of the most thoroughly modern 


critics of the day is the Swiss-French 
essayist and novelist, Edouard Rod, 
who last season delivered a course of lectures 
in several American universities. Mr. Rod 
is a man of supreme cultivation, who has 














EDOUARD ROD 


studied and ass'm'lated all the influences of 
the age, and it is said that his works, if read 
in chronological order, would reveal his men- 
tal history in progression. Born in Nyon, 
Switzerland, in 1857, he early decided to be 
a man of letters, and accordingly he studied 
philology in Berne and Berlin. Later Mr. 
Rod went to Paris and devoted himself to lit- 
erary criticism, In 1884 he became editor 
of the Revue Suisse, and in 1877 he was 
made Professor of Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, but Paris drew him back. His 
various books show the result of his studies 
and sympathies—naturalism. Zola, Wagner, 
Schopenhauer, Leopardi, Victor Hugo, the 
Russian novelists and the English Pre- 
Raphaelites have all, in turn, attracted him. 
His books include Les Idées-morales du 
Temps Present, Nouvelles Etudes sur le x1x 
Siécle, Essai sur Goethe. Mr. Rod is also 
the author of a series of psychological novels : 
Palmyre Veulard (1881), La Chute de Miss 
Topsy (1882), L’Autopsie du Docteur Z 
(1884), La Course 4 la Mort (1885), La 
Femme de Henri Vanneau (1884), Tatiana 
Leiloff (1886), Névrosée (1888), Le Sens de 
la Vie (1889), Scénes de la Vie Cosmopolite 
(1889), and Nouvelles Roumandes (1891). 
His latest fiction includes Les Trois Ceurs, 
La Sacrifice, La Vie Privée de Michel Teis- 
sier, La Seconde Vie de Michel Teissier, Le 
Silence, Les Roches Blanches, Dernier Ref- 
uge and La-Haut. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 
D* NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT, By 


Guy Bootnsy. D. AprrLeton anv 

Company. The reader of Mr. 
Boothby’s stories has learned to expect from 
the author thrilling tales full of weird inven- 
tion; but in the story under notice Mr. 
Boothby has surpassed his previous efforts in 
uncanny situations. Dr. Nikola, who is not 
a new acquaintance, comes into possession of 
a recipe which enables him to impart youth 
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to an old man of ninety-eight, but, unfor- 
tunately, he is unable to rejuvenate the 
brain. The result may be imagined. The 
story is more powerful than agreeable. 


IN THE BIVOUAC OF LIFE. By 
Saran P. Brooxs. Drexet Bippre. Ten 
stories are grouped in this collection, and they 
show forth the mild experiences of various 
types of women whose horizons expand. 
Neicher situations, characters or diction is 
especially interesting or praiseworthy. 


AN ECLIPSE OF MEMORY. By 
Morton GrinneLt, Frepericx A. Stokes 
Company, A sensational story which has 
no virility or originality in invention or 
treatment to commend it to the discrimi- 
nating. 


FEZ AND TURBAN 


Hese picturesque and century-honored- 
| in-the-wearing varieties of head 
gear inspired an Oriental author to 
contribute an entertaining paper concerning 
them to an English periodical of recent date. 
From it the reader learns that the turban is 
probably one of the oldest known headdresses, 
Mahommed as well as Christ having worn it. 
There are three kinds : the Dominator, worn 
by diplomatists and statesmen; the Civis, 
consisting of two varieties, the first worn by 
citizens and common people ; and the second 
by Turkish and Egyptian ladies indoors ; and 
the Miles, worn by soldiers and cacriers. 

The fez is of Grecian origin, but it is worn 
among the Moslems in a much improved 
style. The original looseness of the fez and 
the two bulky tassels have been discarded, and 
the cap is generally now lined with finely 
worked out reed or mat—a Turkish innova- 
tion which has been adopted by others, the 
Egyptian and Soudanese soldiers excepted. 

The town of Fez in Morocco gave to the 
cap its name, and it is manufactured there. 
It is very comfortable, but its continuous wear 
brings about baldness, due, probably, to the 
excessive perspiration it engenders. Otto- 
man Greeks, Orientalized Europeans, and 
some Asiatics adhere to the fez in Constanti- 
nople, but, unlike the Turks who love the 
red-starred fez, these others prefer one of 
darkish color. Persians admire the plain 
black fez, and Russian Moslems favor coarse 
black. The wearing of the fez by Turks and 
by non-Turks who are Moslems, is mainly 
due to a prohibition which forbids a follower 
of the Prophet from wearing any shade over 
his eyes. 

A turban generally consists of from eight to 
ten yards of cloth, although it is sometimes 
made of silk, and it is worn by Emaums, or 
Moslem priests, who have made the Had) or 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, and by theological stu- 
dents. A few Asiatic tribes also adhere to 
these forms of head covering. ‘The colored 
turbans of the British Indian soldiers together 
with their red uniforms, combine to give the 
army a pleasing and warlike appearance. 

Among Moslems those wearing green tur- 
bans claim to be descendants in a direct line 
from the Prophet ; but since the color of the 
Islamic banner is also green, green turban 
have become fashionable among the orthodox. 
Indeed, a green turban 1s merely an external in- 
signia of an adherent of Mahommed ; sim- 
ilarly significant is the affix ‘* Mahommed”’ 
to a proper name of a person and to the proper 
name of a place in Turkey, as well as most of 
the Syid affixes in India. 

Universaily, the fez is viewed socially and 
the turban religiously. The turban has de- 
clined in popularity ; about half of the origi- 
nal turbaned people being now fez-capped. 


LITERARY NOTES 


Harles Dana Gibson's series of draw- 
ft. ings, The Education of Mr. Pipp, 
will be published this fall by R. H. 
Russell. The volume will be uniform with 
Drawings by C. D. Gibson, Pictures of 
People and Sketches and Cartoons. It will 
contain besides the pictures of the series, 
an unpublished original sketch by the artist 
on the page opposite each drawing, in the 
nature of the ‘**remarque,’” an etcher often 
puts below his work. The Mr. Pipp pic- 
tures show Mr. Gibson’s sense of humor 
and his sense of beauty at their best. 








A new and cheaper edition of the Complete 
Works of Edgar Allan Poe, edited in four 
volumes by J. H. Ingram, will be published 
immediately by The Macmillan Company. 


In More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey’Garden. 
Mr, C. W. Earle has given us a continuation 
to her first Pot-Pourri and like the former 
book this one breathes the same air of a 
quiet life moving among books and flowers. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have just sent 
Anthony Hope’s Rupert of Hentzau to press 
for the eighth time. This delightful book 
passed through two impressions within ‘the 
last three weeks. 


According to the London Chronicle A 
Double Thread, by Ellen Thorneycroft Fow- 
ler, is the most successful novel of the sum- 
mer in England. 


In view of the recent interest shown in the 
experiments in liquid air, Mr. Willett Lepley 
Hardin’s book on The Liquefaction of Gases: 
Its Rise and Development, published by the 
Macmillan Company is a timely publication. 
Mr. Hardin is Harrison Senior Fellow in 
Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and his book presents a complete history of 
the development of the methods employed in 
the liquefaction of gases. 


Another children’s story from Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s pen will be published in a few weeks 
by The Macmillan Company. It Stitie will 
be This and That, a Tale of Two Tinies. 


My Lady and Allan Darke is the title of 
another romance of the end of the last cen- 
tury to be published in October by The Mac- 
millanCompany. The author is Mr. Charies 
Donne! Gibson. 


A collection of poems of the time of James 
1 and Charles 1, called The King’s Lyrics, by 
Mr. Fitz Roy Carrington, and _ iilustrated 
with quaint prints of the period, is soon to be 
published by R. H. Russell. 


A careful selection from the famous Frois- 
sart chronicles has been made by Mr. H. 
Newbolt, author of Admirals All, and is 
among the successful new issues of The Mac- 
millan Company. It is entitled: Stories 
from Froissart, and contains many full-page 
illustrations. The selection has been made 
with special reference to its use by young 
people. 

Paul Leicester Ford’s The Honorable Peter 
Stirling, has just gone to its thirty-third 
printing, and Mrs, Voynich’s The Gadfly 
has passed through seventeen editions, and is 
now in its eighteenth. 


The Choir Invisible has been dramatized 
by Miss Frances Hastings. Her work has 
received the approval of Mr. James Lane Al- 
len, and the play will be produced in October 
by The Henry Jewett Dramatic Company 
in New York. 


All lovers of animals will welcome two 
new books from The Macmillan Company. 
Diomed, the story of a dog, and Jess, the 
story of a horse. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Trooper 3809, by Lionel Decle: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Dead Men Tell No Tales, by E W. 
Hornung : Scribners. 

Cashel Byron’s Piofession, by G. Bernard 
Shaw: Brentano’s. 

The House in the Hills, by Florence War- 
den: R. F. Fenno. 

A Bitter Heritage, by John Bloundelle ; 
Burton. 

The Yellow Danger, by M. P. Shiel: R. 
F. Fenno, 

The Tory Maid, by H. B. Stimpson : 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Honor of Thieves, 
Hyne: R, F. Fenno. 

Miranda of the Balcony, by A. E. W. 
Mason : Macmillan Co. 

The Vizier of the Two- Horned Alexander, 
by Frank R. Stockton : The Century Co, 

Where Angels Fear to Tread, by Morgan 
Robertson: The Century Co. 

The Hero of Manila, by Rossiter Johnson: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

A Local Habitation, by Walter 
Sawyer : Small, Maynard & Co, 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 36 2 Nov., 1899 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
rule. The exception is one pattern 


a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


, H \He pattern for this week is a silk or 
cloth bodice, the special feature of 
which are the three capes. The 

model illustrated is of silk poplin in violet. 

The three straps and box plait are fastened 

with dull gold or small amethyst buttons. 

The stock is of violet silk appliquéd around 

the throat and on the ends with white lace. 

A lace tie is also pretty with this shirt, the 

ends being laced in and out of the straps, 

under the top one, over the next and under 
the bottom. This shirt would also look well 
in fine cloth. The capes, flaring cuffs, box 
plait and straps being stitched several times. 

Buttons to correspond with the cloth, 

The pattern consists of fifteen pieces: lining, 
front and back, side back, and under-arm gore, 
Material: back and front, yoke front, three 
collarettes, collar, collar-band, two parts of 
sleeve and strap, 


, MATERIALS , 


F the bodice is made of silk or other nar- 
I row goods it will require six yards of 
cloth, fifty-four inches wide; three 
yards will be sufficient. This bodice admits 
of many variations as to material and trim- 
ming. It can be of plain silk, the collars and 
cuffs appliquéd; of striped silk, the capes 
edged with narrow fringe. If corded silk, 
made plain of cloth stitched, etc. Made of 
white taffeta and strapped with the narrowest 
black velvet ribbon it is also very pretty. An 
effective combination would also be to make 
the middle cape, collar and belt of turquoise 
blue silk andthe rest of white, 


WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Lthough the guimpe has been decried 
by many of the makers of modes, it 
is, like the shirt waist, too useful to 

be given up, and now that such light gowns 
are being worn to the theatre the guimpe is 
most necessary, for with it can be worn a low 
gown, which is not quite fresh enough for 
dancing, and yet quite good enough to be sat 
upon during a whole evening. One can also 
wear her dinner gowns to the theatre by the 
addition of a guimpe of lace, chiffon, or silk. 
The very newest and most effective are those 
made of poult de soie in white, hand-painted 
with small flowers—violets, rose-buds and 
leaves, pinks, etc , being suitable. Here the 
clever girl has a chance to show her ability, 
and save her pocket-book, and any one who 
can paint flowers on china, can do this work 
very well. 


A pretty stock which will not soil, and 
looks well with shirts, is made as follows : 
Cut a piece of tailor canvas, or other stiffening 
to the desired size. Cover this with black 
taffeta, or silk laid in folds. Line with white 
or black taffeta, and sew on two hooks and 
eyes to fasten the stock at the back. For the 
front, buy two yards of black taffeta ribbon 
with hemstitched, or openwork on its edges ; 
tie a small bow ; sew it to the stock directly 
in front; bring the ends together, and four 
inches below the first bow tie another, then 
let the ends hang. The ends ought also to be 
hemstitched, or by buying alittle more ribbon, 
enough of the edge may be cut off to finish 
the ends in the same way as the sides. When 
the stock is put on the bows are pinned to the 
shirt invisibly to hold the tie in place. Over 
the stock collar is turned a narrow white col- 
lar of embroidered batiste, or hemstitched 
linen. 


The new veils this year are of rather fine 
net and spotted with large velvet dots, quite 
farapart. Veils are an expensive part of a 
girl’s wardrobe if of good quality, and it is 
more the lack of care than the wear that makes 
them shabby. If carefully removed from 


the hat and rolled on cardboard the width of 
the veil and about eight inches high they will 





keep smooth much longer. The cardboards 
are pretty covered with thin cotton batting, 
sprinkled with sachet powder and then cov- 
ered with silk in the color of your room, 


Boléro jackets and short Etons will still be 
worn this winter. A pretty bodice is made of 
light yellow liberty satin or velveteen, with a 
boléro entirely made of lace. Collar of light 
green panne velvet, and one of the new sashes 
made of three or four yards of green chiffon, 


be serviceable should advise something else. 
If the gown were of dark blue the collar 
would look well of hunter’s green, appliquéd 
with velvet leaves in a darker shade of green, 
and embroidered with lace stitches in black 
silk. The front and standing collar are of white 
chiffon. This illustration is to give the idea 
which may be carried out in colors of various 
shades, suiting the shape to the figure which 
is to wear it. Yokes, revers, capes, etc., may 
also be treated in the same manner, using 











VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 36, SILK WAIST 
Published by Request 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 36 sent on receipt of 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


put around thewaist twice and knotted in front. 
The ends, which are finished with fringe, fall 
about to the knees, one end longer than 
the other. The knot may be held by a fancy 
buckle in dull gold. These sashes are also 
pretty made of panne velvet, only going 
around the waist once, and the knot made 
instead of tied each time, 


There are very pretty fancy velvets in the 
shops this year in black and white, violet and 
other colors. Those velvets are most useful 
for revers, cuffs and collars on fancy Etons in 
plain cloth. 


Applications are to be worn on gowns of all 
descriptions as much, or more, than ever, and 
this illustration gives a good idea for trimming 
a plain gown, The gown will be of plain 
cloth or serge in any color desired, the collar 
in white cloth, but as this soils too easily to 
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lace, cloth or velvet for the applications. 
Model 5881 in Vogue of 28 September would 
look well with the yoke and middle cape ap- 
pliquéd in this manner. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Err Kipney Sautés.—Cut the kid- 
B ney into small thin chips, putting 
aside all the hard gristle ; this may, 

with advantage, be prepared over night for 
breakfast, or early in the morning for luncheon 
The meat should be cut with a very sharp 
knife in the thinnest shreds, Put these into 
a basin with sliced onions, a bay leaf, nlenty 
of salt and pepper, and sprinkle with good 
salad oil ; cut up some bacon into small dice. 
Put some butter into a sauté pan, toss the 
kidneys and bacon in the same, sprinkle them 
with flour and finely chopped chives, add salt 
and pepper to taste, and a teacupful of stock. 






2 





Put on the lid, and let the contents simme; 
till the liquor is somewhat reduced ; afte, 
three quarters of an hour put into a couple of 





APPLIQUE COLLAR 


(See Whispers ) 


tablespoonfuls of wine, and two or three J 


minutes afterwards serve very hot on toast. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No. 1 Louis xv. Jacket.” 
No. 2 Golt Cape 

Ne. 3 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 

No. § Blouse Silk W aist, 
No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 
No, 8 Shirt Waist. 

No. 9 Cloth Jacket. 

No, 10 Golf Skirt, 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No, 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11, 
No, 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. } 
No, 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 
No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 
No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist.) 


No, I9 
No. 20 
No. 21 
No, 22 


Tight Fitting Petticoat, 

Ladies’ Blouse W aist. 

Three Corset Covers. 

Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
Dust Coat. 

. 24 Tunic, 

Fancy Wrap. 

Lace Coat. 

Chemise and Drawers. 

Night Gown, 

Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
Plain Tailor Skirt. 

Eton Coat 

Child’s Coat. 

Shirt W aist. 

35 Opera Coat. 

36 Silk Waist. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
- 37 Princesse Evening Gown 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York, 


E Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No.,... Jeniveesa eo00 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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(Continued from page iii) 


is scheduled to produce at an early date a 


London success, The Manceuvres of Jane. 


Miss May Irwin’s new play at the Bijou, 


Sister Mary, seems likely to rival in popu- 
larity the most run after of its predecessors. 
While retaining some coon songs, Miss Irwin 
has extended her repertoire so as to include very 


taking ones in other metiers. 
AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. 
American—8.15, Il Trovatore, 

Bijou—8.15, Sister Mary. 

Broadway Theatre—8, More Than Queen. 
Casino—-8.15, The Singing Girl. 

Criterion — 8.15, Barbara Frietchie, 
Daly's—8.15, The Song of the Sword. 
Empire—8.20, The Tyranny of Tears. 

Fifth Avenue—8, Becky Sharp. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Dairy Farm. 
Garden—8.15, The Only Way. 

Hariem Opera House—8.1§ Lord and Lady Algy. 
Herald Squate—8, Children of the Ghetto. 
Knickerbocker—8.20, Irving and Terry. 
Lyceum—8,30, Miss Hobbs. 

Madison Square—8,30, Why Smith Left Home, 
Manhattan—8.15, A Stranger in a Strange Land. 
New York—8.15, The Man in the Moon, Jr. 
Star—8.15, The White Heather, 
Wallack’s—8.15,A Rich Man’s Son. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée —Cinématograph, Waxworks, 
Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
Victoria Theatre—Vaudeville, 

Koster & Bial'’s—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Fields’s—-Whirl-I-Gig. 
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To is winter in the air and the fresh 
frost has penetrated thecity. ‘* Draw 
the curtains, Meadows; bring the 
lights, and, yes, you may give a poke to the 
I am in my old rooms, I find it hard 
togive them up. In fact, I think I shall keep 
them and come back here every now and 


fire.”” 


then when I want to be free of the world. 


One is never so lost as in a great city and you 
know this keeping chambers, although you 
have a house of your own, is not a novel 


idea. The best men do this abroad, and 
when even a Duke or a Prince marries he 


never gives up his bachelor chambers, and 


many is the little frolic Madame la Duchesse 


and her husband and friends have in coming 
up slyly to town, when the world thinks that 
they are on the Riviera or in Egypt or some 
other tropical place, and not at all out of the 
season, in dreary London. And it is the same 


way in New York. There are jolly women 
who like the right kind of Bohemianism, 


Happy is the husband who can say to his 


wife, **Come on, dear, get your hat and 
jacket and we will go on a little spree.”” How 


charming, then, the little dinner in a restau- 


rant, just a bit naughty, but nothing really 
bad, you know, and the tour to the music 
hall, and then the petite souper afterwards. 
You remember it was by this means in 


Divorgons that the husband won back his 


truant wife. Sometimes I fancy that women 
are only children at their best. And with an 
unmarried man it is the same. There are a 
few jolly women in the world who are hail 
fellows well met, and who enjoy a bit of a 
lark, And all this brings up memories, some 
sweet, others bitter-sweet; but one is more 
prone to dwell on those which are agreeable 
and dismiss the others with the smoke of his 
cigar. 

This is, I believe, what a few people think 
aman should do when he is comfortably sit - 
ting by his fire. It is tradition and you see 
prints of it which are always popular. There 
isno doubt that there is a cheering drink at 
my elbow and Meadows within bell ring. 
But I am always out of the beaten path. I 
do not intend to be amiable. I want to be 
cross and I want to say a few truths, and I 
think this is just the place to say them, My 
temper ought to be angelic amid the surround- 
ings. Think of what it would be if I were 
out in the cold blast with the wind whistling 
around me. I am not drawing my plaidie 
closer to me and shivering. I am in the 
midst of absolute comfort, and it is from this 
pulpit and with these pleasing surroundings 
that I care to give my sermon. I believe it 
‘smear Advent, It is a holy season. Perhaps 
lam a little ahead of time, for the Horse 
Show has not yet come to pass and New York 
has not begun its social whirl. 

I have had one spectre in life which has 


haunted me sincea child. It is Humbug. In my 
feeble way from the time I was an infant I have 
fought against this phantom. I have shrieked 
in infantile rage and tried to beat it back 
when it thrust its ugly face beside me over 
my porringer. But the ‘* bugaboo’”’ loves to 
be even struck with a silver spoon, and it will 
fall on its face if the utensil is of gold. 1 
perhaps express my opinions a bit too freely 
and thereby incur the rancor of certain people 
who have tender spots, or I am possibly cruel 
enough to have hit again at one of their off- 
spring, a dear little Humbug which they 
nurse tenderly and press to their hearts. I 
have offended their vanity and I have wounded 
their amour propre. Once in a while such 
little battles are delightful, and we take 
pleasure in them. I never, however, have 
been opposed to a good square fight with fists 
in the open on the provocation of a moment; 
but one must fight fair, and so few do it. 
Professional battles too often to-day are won 
by fouls, and it is the mean little tricks of 
life, the deceit and the petty deceptions which 
seem to be the greenest and freshest leaves in 
the modern crown of laurel. 

I suppose I am a bit responsible for all this, 
in my small way. I have always advocated 
attention to devails. I have been able to 
judge a man by his niceties of dress, and the 
civil tongue and his pretty manner, quite as 
accurately as by his sterling worth. Perhaps, 
this method is wrong. Perhaps I should go 
back and stick to describing fashions. Per- 
haps I should tell you that nothing would in- 
duce me to wear a raglan in town, because 
I consider them only fit for the country 
Perhaps I should tell of the new evening suits 
in which there is only one variation ; that the 
waistcoats are much higher than they have 
been in previous years—a boon to the stout 
man. Perhaps I should let you into the se- 
cret of making the new bat wing tie, which 
so many of the very young men affect with 
evening and dinner dress, that queer twisting 
around of the narrow part, making a pinched 
bow with great square ends. Perhaps I should 
warn you never to wear gloves with clasps, 
and that the pearl, almost white shades, are 
worn for dancing, with one mother-of-pearl 
button ; that top hats are not so belled, and 
that the crowns of derbys are higher, while 
the brims are quite curled; that the darkest 
shades are the best for neckwear, and that 
really the simple four-in-hand or narrow flat 
cravats are very much the fashion, and that 
in England the waistcoats are buttoned very 
high, are flamboyant, and have jeweled or jet 
buttons. These are bits of detail which are 
more interesting to you perhaps than all my 
philosophy. Him is too much‘bored; Him 
has lost his vim. I have heard whispers of 
this, but the shafts have gone far wide of 
their mark, because I know that I must have 
exposed someone—as I said before—in some 
dear pet little humbug. 

And now to my mail. I have received 
several “ scorchers’’ about my unpatriotic 
stand in the matter of Dewey. I believe I 
said I feared that he might be spoiled, and I 
quoted the case of Hobson. Do not you think 
that you are all ungrateful to Hobson? Here 
was a young man who did a very daring, al- 
most foolhardy act, and certainly one which 
was of consummate bravery. Dewey has a 
commander mind. I am not taking away 
from his glory ; I admire him extremely, and 
he had rather an easy task before him. He 
knew well that the harbor was cleared of 
mines. Hehad buttogoinandwin. What 
I most admire about the Admiral is his mod- 
esty and his consummate tact. There is not 
one man ina million who could have stood 
the adulation and flattery, and who could have 
filled the difficult position which he did 
months after his great victory. And in him 
we see an exponent of a theory, the represen- 
tative and the creator of the triumph of a great 
calling, and we must remember that on the 
arch erected in honor of the day, there is in- 
scribed : The Glory of the American Navy”’ 
—Dewey is but its prophet. Santiago has a 
place, and Schley was applauded and Roose- 
velt cheered. It is only the rabble, after all, 
that take up a popular hero, and worry his 
life out of him. Admiral Dewey is in every 
way the typical gentleman, and I am only too 
glad to see that he took his triumph in that 
extraordinary manner—calm, cool, and at the 
same time enjoying every second of it. 





I have about thirty letters on the subject of 
clothes, and I have some very acrimonious 
criticisms. I must confess I am barbarian 
enough to like horseradish with my oysters, 
and these little bursts of animosity have just 
the proper sting—such as one receives in a 
fiery condiment or such as one expects in a 
sauterne. Sometimes it is peppery, and at 
others it is only the vinegar of haman spleen. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN. 


MORNING DRESS 


6 ie should be nosuch thing as ‘‘ dress- 
ing for an occasion."” A man must 
dress differently upon certain occa- 

sions, it is true; there are even slight shades 
and distinctions of dress which mark the dif- 
ferences of taste and individuality, and which 
may be indulged in if not carried to the ex- 
treme of becoming too noticeable upon all 
occasions, but the well-dressed man is always 
well dressed, whether the day be bright and 
sunny, or the rain turning the streets into 
rivers of mud; whether you come across him 
with gun or rod in the heart of the forest or 
meet him in my lady’s drawing-room in the 
hight of the season ; whether you call upon 
him at his office upon some matter of busi- 
ness or bow to him across the boxes at the 
opera. He is as carefully clothed when he 
shuts himself in his rooms for a day of quiet 
and solitude as when he goes forth to meet 
the eyes of the world, and as he is so should 
all men be, 

The average man pays less attention, per- 
haps, to the details of his every-day morning- 
dress than to the cut and finish of his after- 
noon and evening clothes. Conventionality 
does not draw such sharp lines before the 
hour of noon, and one is left a broader field 
from which to pick and choose one’s gar- 
ments, and yet that indiscribable, intangible 
something which taste and fashion through 
all ages have drawn within certain narrow 
lines, and which I may call the intuitive 
knowledge of choice, must be ever present. 


HATS 


For morning wear during the autumn 
months the hat should be either a derby or 
gray felt Alpine, rather high in the crown, 
and with a ribbon band of white or gray silk. 
The broader sombrero, with twisted band in 
colors is extremely becoming to some men, 
and when well selected as to shape and shade 
is a picturesque and comfortable hat, but it 
should never be worn in the city, except 
perhaps on one’s way for a day’s outing ; its 
place is golf in the country. As a rule the 
sombrero is best suited to men of good hight, 
and not over thirty-five years of age. It is a 
young man’s hat and has been most popular 
with college boys. 

The gray Alpine is worn in the morning 
both in the city and in the country in autumn. 
It is far more becoming to a great many men 
than the stiffer-lined derby, but it has become 
rather too common to be good style. The 
crown should be a trifle higher than hereto- 
fore, and the brim well curled, and worn in 
its original shape, not slouched or pulled 
down before or behind. Though this hat 
may be worn if well chosen as to shape and 
tint, until quite late in the autumn, and re- 
sumed in the early spring, for the winter 
months’ fashion, and the hatters have devised 
nothing that will fill the place of the derby 
for morning wear. The derby should be 
black, I am almost tempted to say that it 
should always be biack. You will be told, 
no doubt, by the hatters that the smartest hat 
for the spring season is brown or some other 
color, you may even see brown derbys worn 
by well-dressed men during the warmer 
months of the year, but no matter what you 
may see, no matter what you may be told, if 
your derby is black it will be correct, and you 
will have made no mistake in its purchase, 
otherwise you will at least be taking chances. 

The derby for this season—if, indeed, it 
is possible to lay down any hard and fast rules 
—has rather a high crown, well rounded, and 
a brim somewhat curled or rolled, the ends, 








both in front and back, dropping slightly be- | 


low the level of the centre. The brim is 
also slightly more rounded before and behind 
than those of last season. 

It would, of necessity, be quite impossible 
to devise any shape of derby equally becoming 





to all men, and therefore slight differences in 
shape of crown and brim are not only permis- 
sible, but very desirable. Do not think that 
you must follow the strict letter of the law in 
buying your hats of this kind. It is a very 
simple thing to have your hatter so block your 
derbys as to make them more becoming, either 
by broadening or narrowing the brim, or by 
straightening it, or making it more curved 
from end toend. All heads are not of the 
same shape—some are long and narrow, oth- 
ers are short and broad, and it follows, as a 
matter of course, that a hat which may be 
most becoming to one will look very bad 
upon another, Of course you must avoid ex- 
tremes, but remember that a very little block- 
ing will go a long way toward making hats 
look well, and that it is the faculty of having 
your clothes look well on you that is the great 
secret of style, 


GLOVES 


Gloves should hold an important place in 
the wardrobe of a well-dressed man, For the 
winter months morning gloves should be 
either heavy gray suéde, or heavy reindeer 
skin—red or tan in color. Of the two the 
reindeer are the smarter. They should have 
but one button, which should be a button, 
and not one of the various patent fastenings 
so common on most gloves ; and they should 
be of the type generally known as ** walking 
gloves,*” with strong, heavy sewing, and 
three bars of stitching on the back of red. A 
man must always wear gloves upon the 
street ; he should, in fact, always wear gloves 
upon all possible occasions. He may take 
them off as common sense requires, as he takes 
off his hat, but, like the hat, they should be 
always with him. 

Gloves will not last forever, and are quite 
an item in the year’s expenditure. The best 
of them will get soiled soon, and new must 
be bought, This is inevitable, for there is 
very little use of attempting to have them 
cleaned. Very good gloves may be bought at 
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the best shops for $2.50 or $3. I have 
even seen some very correct walking gloves 
for $1.50, and should never advise paying 
over $3. Gray suéde may still be worn in 
the afternoons with frock coat ; they should, 
however, be heavy and of fine quality, for 
the cheap varieties have become extremely 
common. 

There has been no change this season in 
shoes. For morning wear buttoned calf are 
still the most stylish. The last should be the 
round toe, and the soles should be perfectly 
fiat on the ground through their whole length. 
This flatness of sole has much to do with the 
style of a boot, and can only be had at the 
best shops. It cannot be found in its proper 
shape at the cheaper shops or in cheaply made 
boots. I may say here that cheap boots are 
very likely to prove poor economy. They are 
seldom correct in form; they do not keep 
their shape, and they will not wear as will a 
well-made boot, Of course, the laced boot 
will never entirely go out, but it is very little 
worn among the best-dressed men. Calf 
shoes should have five or six buttons; the 
tips should be straight, not V-shaped, and 
the soles quite thick. Heavy patent-leather 
street shoes may be worn with morning dress, 
but calf are the more stylish and by far the 
better form. The day of the tan boot has 
almost gone by. Tan ties were worn during 
the past summer, but now that the winter 
season is approaching there should be nothing 
but black boots worn in the city. In the 
country very heavy thick-soled tan boots are 
serviceable and quite proper, especially in wet 
and snowy weather. 


NECKWEAR 


Morning scarfs or neck ties may be had of 
many varieties of design and color, but the 
dark shades are always to be preferred. Light 
ties do not look well with morning clothes, ex- 
cept, of course, for riding where a white 
scarf ig more correct. They are in several 
shapes and styles, all equally correct. The 
narrow four-in-hand should be tied tightly, 
making a small hard knot next the collar, 
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Boys’ Suits 
and Overcoats. 


The simple reason why we can 
clothe your boys to the best advan- 


tage is because it is our especial busi- 
We 


ness. 


Study Boys’ Needs, 
Employ Boys’ Tailors, 
Use Boys’ Weaves, 
Set Boys’ Fashions, 


And manufacturing in such large 
quantities as materially to reduce 
the cost, we sell direct to the con- 
sumer at only one moderate profit. 


60-62 West 23d St. 





for if not so tied the style is entirely lost, 
During the past year there have been many 
bright colored heavy silks used in these ties, 
principally in stripe designs running diagonally 
across the tie, and often combining three or 
four colors. The striped tie has, however, 
gone out of fashion, not because it was not 
pretty in itself, but because it was made up in 
thousands of cheap flimsy silks and flaunted 
in long lines in the window of every third- 
rate haberdasher. The smartest four-in-hands 
are now made of dark materials, either in 
plain colors or with very minute spot designs, 
and black is still, as it has always been, very 
good form. 

The club tie is perhaps the most fashion- 
able of morning ties, and is really a very 
pretty thing if well put on. The knot 
should be made quite sma!l, though not so 
small as in the butterfly tie, and should be 
twisted enough to make the ends point 
slightly up. The ends should be square, so 
that the general shape when tied is that of a 
bat with wings distended, for which reason 
it is often called the ‘* bat-wing.’’ Like the 
four-in-hand this tie should be in dark colors 
of plain or ribbed silk and with a very minute 
design if any. 

Ascot and de Joinville ties may also be 
worn with morning suits as well as the 
pointed end club tie which is newer and re- 
sembles the bat-wing somewhat. Plaids 
have become common and shared the fate of 
the diagonal stripe. The cost of these sev- 
eral varieties of scarfs ranges from one to 
three dollars, and depends largely upon the 
fineness and quality of the silk. Care should 
be taken when adjusting the club tie to have 
it cover the collar button, more especially 
upon a high turn-over collar when it is likely 
to work up. One must always be careful, too, 
in buying club ties or Ascots, that they are of 
the right length for the collars they are in- 
tended to be worn over, Straight stick pins 
may be worn with four-in-hands, and must be 
worn with Ascot ties, but on no account wear 
a pin of any kind or description with a club- 
tie. It is much better form to have pins 





small and unpretentious, pearls and turquoise 
are very well, but beware of diamonds and 
emeralds. Like powerful medicines they 
should be used in small doses. 

As I have said before in this article a man 
may assert his individuality in dress if he 
does not carry it to the extent of becom- 
ing noticeable. Dress resembles language, and 
clothes are like the words that go to make it 
up, they are the result of custom, of good or 
bad use, and the slang and provincialism will 
creep in from time to time, when the dic- 
tionary must be revised. To carry the com- 
parison still further I know of no better 
broad rule for dress that for language in 
Pope’s essay on criticism : 


“Be not the first by whom the new are tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.”’ 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 5820—Afternoon gown of grey voile 
F made with double skirt embroidered in 


a conventional design with silver 
thread and white silk. Bodice to match. The 
décollétage and side being finished with a band 
of passementerie. Lacedon the left side with 
silver cord, Yoke and cravat of white 
chiffon. Rosettes and belt of black velvet. 

Fig. 5842—Yachting gown of Devonshire 
serge in white or dark blue, stitched with the 
same color, and fastened with pearl buttons, 
which are also on the skirt. Collar, coat and 
skirt panel corded with white. 

Fig. §871—Autumn frock of deep green 
satin finished cloth. Pointed tunic is hand- 
somely embroidered in black and silver and 
bound with a heavy piping of black moiré. 
Skirt of plain cloth stitched. Jacket bodice 
with the effect of a waistcoat, which is of 
white cloth embroidered to correspond with 
the tunic. Plain cloth vest opening in the 
front and showing a plaited chemisette and 
stock made of white satin. A high flare col- 
lar of stitched satin reaches high up on the 
neck. Hat of layers of dark green felt, 
quaintly shaped and trimmed with a high 
black bird at one side. 








MME. GARDNER 
Corsets made to order 
52 West aist Street 


All the newest models 


Corsets 
For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit Guaranteed 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 














A. ©, WEINGARTEN 


Ladies’ Tailor 


- Announces that he is now ready 
to execute orders for Fall and 
Winter costumes and has a large 
and choice assortment of the latest 
foreign fabrics to select from. 
Samples and Designs sent on appli- 
cation. 

A complete line of the latest 
creations in FUR GARMENTS 
will be found at my establishment. 


37 West 31st Street 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue 























Fig. 5872—Black embroidered crépop 
skirt. Side-plaited ruffle on the bottom, 
with plaited tunic above, built over a peau de 
soie lining, so that the effect is very clinging. 
Tea jacket of pastel-green panne velvet, cut 
very long in the back, with smart little box. 
plaits on the hips, fastened tight to the figure 
with satin rosettes, Fine insertions of gui. 
pure are lavishly placed between hand-run 
tucks. A deep jabot of Renaissance outlines 
the entire jacket. Loose front and ruffles on 
the sleeves of silk gauze, also inlet with 
insertion and trimmed with lace. Such a 
costume should only be attempted by a tall, 
slim woman, 

Fig. 5874—Black smooth-finished® cloth 
costume, Skirt cut with a bias ruffle, on the 
bottom of which is a fold of cloth double 
stitched at the top. Large silk and lace 
mesh flowers are smartly appliquéd on the 
cloth. Bodice fastens over a little to one side, 
and the perforated cloth shows a white lining 
of satin beneath. A judicious amount of ap- 
pliqué is seen on the bodice. Buttons of an. 
tique silver and lace tabs of any fine soft lace 
desirable. Plain sleeves far over the hands at 
the bottom. Hat of black velvet with tan 
quills and black rosettes. 

Fig. 5875—Charming theatre frock of 
black chiffon, spangled with jet and made 
over a white silk lining striped with black 
satin. There is a deep flounce of the chiffon 
on the bottom lined with rows of sequins 
closely overlapping one another. About the 
edge of the overdress are little reses of se- 
quins. High girdle of Liberty satin fastening 
down the back with a cut jet buckle through 
which two crossed ends are drawn and hang. 
Yoke gathered into a handsome jet necklace, 
above which a white satin collar is seen. 
Jabot of spangled chiffon falls from the open- 
ng at one side. Long mousquetaire sleeves 
ar over the hand. 

Fig. 5877—Perfectly plain tailor frock 
outlined with three pinched tucks. Material 
of Scotch cheviot check woven in two indis- 
tinct shades of brown, the checks crossed 
with a distinct weave in dark green. Skirt 
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Pansy [lodel 


| 903 BROADWAY, corner 2oth St. 
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